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Convey by Belt 
Material handling costs are cut to a minimum 
when you ‘‘Convey by Belt’’. But the choice 


of the right belt is a vital factor in any conveyor 
installation. 





You cannot afford to put on a new belt, or re- 
place an old one, without first learning more 
about the United States Rubber Company’s 
method of building each of its conveyor belts 
eshecially for the work it must perform. 


United States Rubber Company 


1790 Broadway New York City 


FEBRUARY, 1921 
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The Best Method of 
Working Hillside 
Gravel Pit 


Users state that a small 
size Sauerman Power 
Scraper, operated by one 
man, will displace from 6 
to 15 teams and slip 
scrapers at a daily saving 
of $30 to $75. 

One of our larger size scrap- 
ers is considered the equal of a 
small steam shovel, with © the 
added advantage that it is both 
@h excavator and conveyor. — 

If you have a hill of gravel 
to work or if you have a strip- 
ping proposition, a Sauerman 
Power Scraper is probably the 
most economical type of equip- 
ment for your needs. é 

We will exhibit both our 
power scraper and our cableway 
at the National Road Show, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Feb. 9-12. 


For further information, write 
for our new Pamphlet No. r2 


SAUERMAN BROS. 
312 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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Hazel J. Conte , Sand and gravel producer of Urbana, Texas, who made 
a decided t in her talk before the Louisville Convention. 
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Sand and Gravel Association Admits 
Producers of Other Materials 


Action Was Made Unanimous After Much Discussion at 
Annual Convention at Louisville 


mineral aggregate will be ad- 

mitted to membership in the 
National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers, according to the 
amendment to the constitution, 
adopted at the annual convention held 
at Louisville, January 12, 13 and 14. 

The members present. realized fully 
the radical nature of this proposal, 
and the discussion on it extended 
through three sessions of the conven- 
tion. In fact, President Johnston an- 
nounced at the outset that he would 
not put the question until every one 
present had had an opportunity to be 
heard. 

Mr. Johnston himself resigned: the 
chair for a time, in order to present 
his views on the subject, and it was 
perhaps his clear, forcible statement 
of the case, more than anything else, 
which helped to bring the convention 
to its final decision. 

Mr. Johnston said that the thing 
which had influenced him, was the 
number of requests which have come 
to him from stone men, to be ad- 
mitted to membership in the Sand and 
Gravel, Association. It was felt by 
himself and others that these pleas 
could not be ignored, and that in view 


P' ninerat of stone and other 





ON THE SIDE 


Pittsburgh sent a good delegation—numer- 
ically and otherwise. 


Joe Shiely talks on the floor as though he 
might be training for a seat in Congress— 
or in the Minnesota legislature at least. 


Let’s not forget Miss Webster—she of the 
pleasant smile at the registration desk—who 
contributed in no small measure to the suc- 
cess of the convention. 


M. D. Schaff of Illinois held the chair with 
grace when called upon to preside. 


of the common interests of all aggre 
gate producers, the Association could 
do no better than to admit any who 
wanted to come in. 

It was a discussion which at no 
time developed any animosity, but was 
simply a free and frank expression of 
the different opinions regarding such 
a radical change. 

When the members present had 


-finally worn themselves out, and the 


president consented to put the ques- 
tion, the vote showed a good margin 
over the two-thirds majority necessary 
to carry the new provision. 

It is not necessary to give the fig- 
ures, for the convention immediately 
made the vote unanimous, those who 
voted against the proposal desiring to 
put themselves on record as being 
willing to go with the majority in 
extending the right hand of fellowship 
to producers of other materials. 

The provision of the constitution re- 
garding membership. as amended reads 
as follows: 


Any person, firm or corporation of 
the United States or Canada engazed 
in the production and sale of any min- 
eral aggregate, shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association; pro 
vided, however, that if such person, 
firm or corporation is engaged in the 
sale or production of any mineral 
aggregate other than sand and gravel, 
he shall be either a member of a state 
or district association including sand 
and gravel producers, or when the 
principal. place of business shall be in 
a state where there is no association 
of sand and gravel producers, in which 
event his application shall be recom- 
mended by two members of the ass0- 
ciation. 


A few other minor changes were 
made in the constitution. Several of 
these were simply to change the title 
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of the business manager to executive 
secretary. An amendment was also 
made to provide that no two members 
of the executive committee shall have 
their principal place of business in the 
same state. 

Assessment Not Raised 

An effort was made to raise the 
minimum annual assessment from 
$25.00 to $50.00, but this was lost, the 
principal opposition coming from the 
Iowa delegation, who said that under 
such a provision a large number of the 
small producers in that state would be 
lost to the organization. 

In opening the convention, Presi- 
dent V. O. Johnston rather disap- 
pointed the members by confining his 
opening remarks to a very brief space. 
He was scheduled to make an opening 
address and was assigned the topic, 
“What Brings Us Here,” but seemed 
to believe that the producers needed 
no enlightenment on that point. He 
congratulated the Assnciation on the 
excellent turn-out, especially in view 
of the fact that he was willing to state 
that some of them had not made 
enough money during the past year to 
justify the expenditure for such a trip, 
“And,” said he, “there are some here 
now who will not be here a year from 
now unless they get some relief 
through the activities of this Asso- 
ciation.” 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr. 
John Prince, of Kansas City, was un- 
usually encouraging. Jt was generally 
known that the Association a year ago 
was somewhat in arrears in its obliga- 
tions, and a budget was made up at 
that time which it was hoped would 
put the organization in good financial 
condition. In view of the year which 
the industry has passed through, a 
continued deficit would not have been 
a surprise, but instead of that, the 
officers have succeeded in wiping out 
the previous deficit, and accumulating 
some assets, 

Mr. E. Guy Sutton, in presenting his 


annual report as business manager of 
the Association, devoted his attention 
principally to four topics: Car Sup- 
ply, Freight Rates, Specifications, and 
Membership. 


Sutton Enumerates Benefits 


With reference to car supply,:he re- 
viewed the history of the past year 
and the various actions taken by con- 
trolling bodies in Washington, which 
have resulted in hampering the sand 
and gravel industry. He also reviewed 
the work which has been done by the 
Association in combating these meas- 
ures, and while not successful in hav- 
ing the detrimental orders set aside, 
Mr. Sutton said the Association might 
be proud of the showing made and the 
incidental benefits obtained. He enu- 
merated these as follows: 


1. We initiated and effectively car- 
ried through a protest against the 
action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that was nation-wide in 
its scope and consequences. 

2. We succeeded in bringing to- 
gether for the first time the com- 
ponent members of the construction 
industry for the purpose of prose- 
cuting a matter of common concern. 

3. We demonstrated to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and to 
the railroad organizations that there is 
a sand and gravel industry which 
must be reckoned with. 

4. We aroused the interest of the 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Reconstruction and Production and 
convinced them of the merits of our 
contentions. 

"5. The carriers were awakened to 
the fact that they must make a deter- 
mined effort to take care of the gen- 
eral business of the country if they 
are to escape a reversion to Federal 





ON THE SIDE 


E. W. Ryberg was delighted with the show- 
ing of his plant at Salt Lake City in our 
January issue. 

One delegate told us he saved $12,000 on one 
purchase by reading the advertisements in PIT 
AND QUARRY. He’s not a bit sore about it, 
either. 


By carefully watching the orchestra during 
the Friday luncheon, some of the fellows 
learned the art of converting a jug into a 
musical instrument. And there are plenty of 
idle jugs looking for some useful employment 
right now. 
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control. Following this hearing they 
immediately began a campaign for 
heavier loading, increased daily mile. 
age and reduction in the number of 
bad order cars and locomotives all of 
which tend relatively to enlarge the 
car supply. 

6. In addition to the foregoing the 
following ameliorative results were 
secured. 

(a) The release from the provision 
of Service Order No. 7 of open-top 
cars less than 36 inches in height. 
(This was later extended to 38 and 
finally 42 inches.) 

(b) Curbing of the reconsignment 
privilege. 

(c) Drafting of subsequent orders in 
a manner that more nearly accom- 
plished the purposes desired. 

In our endeavors following the hear- 
ing before the Commission we kept 
two objects in mind—first, to gain 
temporary relief, and second, to re- 
establish the equal rights of all ship- 
pers in the matter of transportation. 

Mr. Sutton said that the officers had 
also been working very closely with 
Senator Calder’s committee on recon- 
struction and production, and at the 
request of this committee had pre 
pared a proposed amendment to the 
Transportation Act intended to elimi- 
nate the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to 
priorities and preferential car supply. 

In summing up the section of his 
report on freight rates, Mr. Sutton 
said: 

Because of the mandatory duty of 
the I. C. C. to give the railroads a 
fixed rate of return, the power of the 
state commissions to regulate intra- 
state rates, as you are aware, is being 
seriously questioned on the theory 
that if the states refuse to grant the 
rate advances authorized by the I. C. 
C. as a number of states have already 
done, and such action is upheld by 
the courts, then there must of neces- 
sity be greater increases on inter-state 
rates to make up the deficit. This at 
once creates an unjust discrimination 
petween intra and inter-state rates 
with an unjust burden on the latter, 
which is unlawful because it works a 
hardship on the inter-state shipper. It, 
therefore, appears that the freight 
rate proposition is likely to become 4 
national question, and at best a mat: 
ter to be considered by states, dis 
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tricts or rate groups. And while I 
have always taken the position that 
the matter of freight rates was a local 
proposition, yet I doubt whether it is 
any longer a question to be settled by 
bargaining between the producer and 
the division freight agent of the rail- 
road on which his plant is located. 

The advisability of petitioning the 
I. C. C. to establish a general and uni- 
form principle on which a reasonable 
level of rates on sand and gravel may 
be based is now being given consider- 
ation by the Association. Action in 
this regard, however, will be deferred 
at least until the conflict of jurisdic- 
tion is settled between the I. C. C. and 
the state commissions. 


Specification Work 

With regard to Specifications, Mr. 
Sutton said that there had been kept 
in mind three prime considerations: 

1—Finished work. 

2—The natural variations occurring 
in deposits. 

3—Economy of production. 

The principal work has been to 
break down the tendency among the 
engineers to make the deposits con- 
form to their preconceived notions of 
grading, rather than to follow the logi- 
cal course and draft specifications to 
fit the available materials. 
point the report says: 

As a result of our agitation of the 
subject the American Society for 
Testing Materials has adopted as a 
tentative standard a series of sizes 
which we suggested, any one of which 
is recommended as being suitable for 
concrete road work subject to such 
adjustment of sand, cement and water 
content as may be necessary to make 
a standard finished product. We have 
had the hearty co-operation of the 
Bureau of Public Roads in establish- 
ing this schedule of sizes and no doubt 
it will be adopted as a part of the 
typical specifications for gravel con- 
crete roads which that Bureau at our 
solicitation is now drafted. 

We are also in close touch with the 
National Research Council which have 
in course of preparation a standard 
specification for all forms of concrete 
work. This council has unlimited 
financial resources at its command 
and is making a thorough theoretical 
and practical study of the subject. 

Based on tests recently completed 


On this 


at Purdue University we also expect 
to secure a more liberal specification 
for tolerance—that is, the percentage 
of material above the maximum or be- 
low the minimum sizes; also, we hope 
to see less restrictions being imposed 
on the percentage of intermediate 
sizes. 

The value to the producer of this 
greater liberality in specification will 
show itself in the reduced cost of pro- 
duction and furthermore in that a 
greater percentage of his material 
may be made acceptable for use in all 
kinds of construction worn. It will 
place him in a better position to com- 
pete with other forms of aggregates. 
There is, of course, a limit beyond 
which he must not go in this respect, 
however, for if specifications are too 
open, too easy to meet, it invites the 
side-of-the-road or temporary plant. 
Insistence upon a clean, screened and 
reasonably well graded aggregate, 
however, will largely overcome this 
possible objection. 

With regard to Membership, it was 
reported that during the year, meet- 
ings had been attended by officers of 
the Association in a large number of 
states, and that at each of these meet- 
ings, preliminary steps were taken to- 
wards the formation of local Associ- 
ations, while over fifty new members 


were added to the National Associa- 
tion. 
Activities for 1921 

Mr. Sutton closed his report with an 
outline of some of the plans for the 
activities of the Association for the 
coming year as follows: 

1. Just what the car situation will 
be this year is largely a matter of 
speculation. If there should be a gen- 
eral revival of business early in the 
spring or even later in the season with 
a consequent heavy demand for trans- 





ON THE SIDE 


“If we get nothing from the Association 
during the coming year,” said the president 
near the close of the convention, “except the 
repeal of the iniquitous Transportation Act, 
whereby the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is allowed to control industry, the organiza- 
tion will be worth all it costs us.” 


Attorney James seems to bea _ regular 
fellow. 

Ben Stone and O. C. Hubbard, secretaries 
respectively of the Illinois and nsin 
associations, were around the convention hall 
most of the time. 
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portation, we may not expect condi- 
tions to be greatly different from last 
year. On the other hand if industrial 
stagnation prevails for any length of 
time there will likely be more cars 
than orders. One thing is certain, we 
will never know what the day will 
bring forth so long as priorities and 
special privilege in car supply is legal- 
ized. We will not ask for ourselves 
more than we would accord to other 
shippers but we are entitled as a mat- 
ter of simple justice to our propor- 
tionate share of the available car sup- 
ply and for this recognition of our 
rights we must continue to fight. We 
have employed Mr. Francis B. James, 
an attorney of Washington and of 
national reputation, well versed in 
traffic matters to direct us from a 
legal standpoint in the handling of 
our transportation problems. 

2. The freight rate question is of 
next importance. We must not lose 
the ground we have gained toward 
securing equitable rate adjustments. 
Whether the matter be regarded as a 
local or national proposition the Na- 
tional Association can be of great 
assistance in the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

3. Engineering and scientific soci- 
eties as well as governmental depart- 
ments are now giving consideration 
as never before, to the development of 
economical and practical specifica- 
tions for the manufacture of all 
classes of concrete and for the con- 
struction of the different types of 
highways. As previously indicated, 
we have established working relation- 
ships with these various agencies and 
it is manifest that we should take 
proper advantage of the opportunity 
offered to secure due recognition of 
the superior and peculiar properties 
of sand and gravel aggregates for con- 
crete and as road metal. 

It is apparent also that we endeavor 
to open new fields for the use of sand 
and gravel in anticipation of the time 





ON THE SIDE 


George Nattkemper proved that he can 
handle the duties of the vice-president—as he 
interprets them. But there were others per- 
fectly willing to try. 


President Johnston’s devotion to duty is 
without a parallel—even to the extent of caus- 
ing him to forget an important breakfast 
engagement. 


Was Miss Cummings popular? 


We'll 
she was. 


say 


A new face was that of W. H. Brooks of 
Birmingham, Ala. 


— a greater demand will be desir. 
able. 

4. The organization of every sand 
and gravel producing district in the 
United States should be encouraged. 
This is a natural function of the Na- 
tional Association and can easily be 
carried on in conjunction with our 
campaign for increased membership 
which should be vigorously prose- 
cuted. 

5. In addition to the foregoing 
activities it appears to me that we can 
profitably devote considerable time 
and expense this year to the questions 
of Uniform Cost Accounting, Insur- 
ance and the Gathering of Statistics 
with respect to the industry. 

6. State or district associations are 
essential for handling matters of 
purely local and intimate character. 
The National Association has for its 
purpose the establishment of broad 
general principles and the treatment 
of questions of national scope. There 
should be no conflict of authority but 
on the other hand a means for secur- 
ing earnest co-operation between the 
two should be created. 

I doubt the advisability of ever 
making the local association the unit 
of organization for the National Asso- 
ciation. However, I believe it possible 
to effect a very desirable point of 
contact through appointments to the 
Advisory Council. This department of 
our organization established this year 
under the provisions of the constitu: 
tion, demonstrated its power for help- 
fulness on several occasions this year. 
In this respect I would recommend 
that each state or district association 
select a producer as a member of the 
Advisory Council, leaving it to ihe 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of members from states not 
organized. 

7. In my opinion the matter which 
should demand our first attention is 
that of obtaining a revision of the 
Esch-Cummins bill to the end that the 
emergency powers now held by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be abolished. As already stated we 
have laid the foundation for a vigor- 
ous legislative program along this 
line. We will need the help and in‘lu- 
ence of every producer in the United 
States in order that efforts may be 
successful. 


Introducing Mr. James 
One of the new faces seen at the 
convention was that of Mr. Francis B. 
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James, @ Washington attorney, who 
has been retained ‘by the Association 
to assist it in its problems of freight 
rates and transportation. Mr. James 
has specialized in this class of prac- 
tice, and President Johnston said in 
introducing him that the executive 
committee had “shopped around” 
quite a little before finding this man 
who just filled the specifications 
which they had in mind. 

Mr. James said that we are rapidly 
getting back to the point where we 
were thirty-three years ago, when the 
railroads regulated commerce instead 
of themselves being regulated in the 
public interest. He felt justified in 
saying, in view of the history of the 
past year or two, that the public is 
without representation so far as its 
transportation problems are _  con- 
cerned. He recalled the fact that in 
the earlier days of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission the railroads them- 
selves were occasional. complainants 
before that body. This is no longer 
the case, the railroads appearing to 
be satisfied and all complaints com- 
ing from the public, with in many 


cases no satisfactory redress. He 
showed that the original purpose of 
both state and national commissions 
was to regulate the railroads and not 
industries, and to see that the rail- 
roads performed their natural func- 
tion in facilitating commerce. 

In spite of decisions showing it to 
be the intent of the law under which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was formed, that all parties should 
have an opportunity to be heard, the 
transportation act of 1920 sets aside 
this provision and gives the Commis- 
sion powers not originally intended 
and not in the public interest. He de- 
clared emphatically that there must be 
a return to procedure under due 
Process of law and that the tranporta- 
tion act must be so amended that car 
service orders can be made only after 
otice is given and all parties are 


heard. He insisted also that the rules 
and regulations of the various roads 
regarding car service should be made 
a part of the public tariffs. 


Made Biggist Hit 

It is permissible, under the circum- 
stances, to single out one speaker on 
the program as having made the de- 
cided “hit” of the convention. For this 
one speaker was a woman, the only 
woman delegate to the convention, 
Miss Hazel Cummings, of the Urbana 
Gravel Company, Urbana, Texas.- 

In addition to running a gravel busi- 
ness, Miss Cummings has a farm, and 
general store, and a few other little 
things like that. 

The title of her address was “The 
Vicissitudes of a Sand and Gravel 
Woman.” She said that up to. four 
years ago, she knew nothing whatever 
about the gravel business, her only 
connection with it being to go to the 
Office once in awhile and ask her 
father for a check. Sometimes she 
got it, and sometimes she did not, 
thereby drawing her own inferences 
as to the prosperity or stringency of 
the business. Then her father died, 
and she was thrown entirely upon her 
own resources. She did not at that 
time know one side of the ledger from 
the other, but she learned to keep 
books by checking over the books of 
a doubtful bookkeeper. 

The incidents which Miss Cum- 
mings gave of her experiences with 
hiring salesmen were’ extremely 
humorous. Some of them brought in 
glittering reports, but no orders, while 





ON THE SIDE 


Give us a larger room next time, Mr. Seel- 
bach. And a little more ventilation, please. 


Yes, some of the fellows found a little home 
brew. But the ones who went to Louisville 
expecting to draw it from the water faucets 
were disappointed. 


The convention was not strong on parlia- 
mentary law. But plain justice and common 
sense were invented first, anyway. 


John Prince has developed the business of 
a committee chairman almost to the 


point of a professional. 
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others brought in orders at their own 
figures on which there was no profit. 

A few things like this in the office 
were finally ironed out; but while this 
was going on, the plant itself was left 
to its own devices. It next came in 
for attention, with several changes of 
superintendents before one could be 
secured who could be depended upon 
to keep up production and have the 
materials ready for prompt delivery. 

All this time, the office was in Hous- 
ton, sixty miles from the plant. Miss 
Cummins closed this office and moved 
out to the plant where she could give 
both ends of the business her con- 
stant attention. She now has it run- 
ning smoothly, although she still 
occasionally finds men who gasp when 
they find that the general manager at 
the other end of the telephone is a 
woman. 

She also had her troubles in financ- 
ing her operations in the earlier 
stages, saying that her credit at the 
bank was better in her previous occu- 
pation as school-teacher at $125.00 a 
month, than as a sand and gravel pro- 
ducer; but she has now found a “one 
man” bank which is ready to lend her 
all assistance necessary. 


“She’s a Jolly Good Fellow” 

Miss Cummings believes thoroughly 
in getting for her product what it 
costs, plus a profit which will not only 
afford her bread and butter, but an 
additional diet of cake most of the 
time. She says that 60 miles is about 
the shortest haul from this plant, and 
runs from that up to as high as 300 





ON THE SIDE 
No, there wasn’t a word said about prices. 


Walter Jahnke’s town seemed to have a 
strong following when the next convention 
was talked about. 


The ice man isn’t such a bad fellow after 
all, acccording to Mr. Smith. 


She was some time getting up to it, but she 
took the hurdle without a break. By the way, 
what is a vicissitude, anyway? 


None of the bald-headed men missed the 
theater party. 


miles on which the freight rate is 
three times the cost of the material, 
She operates her plant on a bonus 
system, and in this way has increased 
the output 15 per cent. 

After Miss Cummings finished her 
talk, the crowd rose and sang, “For 
She’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

The survey of sand and gravel 
production now being carried on by 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads was 
described in a paper prepared by Dr. 
George K. Ladd of the Bureau and 
read by Mr. Felix D. Hurwitz. 

This survey is for the purpose of 
locating all the various available 
sources for procuring sand and gravel 
for road construction, and covers only 
plants operating to produce materials 
for this purpose. The survey has now 
extended over sixteen states, in which 
523 plants have been located, with a 
daily capacity of 517,000 tons. 

The Bureau has also collected in- 
formation regarding transportation 
from the various plants, so that in 
locating any piece of road it can deter- 
mine where materials can be econ- 
omically secured. The field men who 
are making this survey also send to 
the Bureau a sample of the material 
from each plant, so that a record can 
be made of the qualifications of each 
deposit as a roadbuilding material. 

This survey will be of inestimable 
value to sand and gravel producers be 
cause it will place them in line where 
their product can be given every col- 
sideration on roadbuilding projects in 
their territory. 

Dr. Ladd’s paper mentioned inci 
dentally that few producers seemed to 


have adequate systems for keeping | 


cost accounts, although this was not 4 
point taken up by the survey. 

The Association will, during the 
present year, devote some attention 
to uniform cost accounting, not only 
as a means of keeping accurate rec 
ords, but also with special reference 
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Visiting producers at plant of E. 


to uniformity for purposes of making 
income tax returns. 

The subject of “Uniform Cost Ac- 
counting” was given a place on the 
program, being discussed by Mr. A. A. 
Alles, Jr., of Pittsburgh, who has had 
much experience in developing’ ac- 
counting systems for various indus- 
tries. 

The subject of proportioning gravel 
for concrete was taken up at the last 
session of the convention by Dr. W. 
K. Hatt, of Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. Dr. Hatt had a very lim- 
ited space of time at his disposal, 
owing to the extended discussion on 
the revision of the constitution. He, 
however, made some very pertinent 
suggestions, saying, among other 
things, that the time has come when 
the »roducer of mineral aggregates 
should know the mix for various uses, 
and should be able to make them, 
and for this purpose should familiarize 
himself with the specifications for dif- 
ferent kinds of work into which his 
materials might enter. He felt that 
the producer who could do this would 
have a distinct advantage over the one 
who is not familiar with such speci- 
fications, and requires the various 
mixtures to be specified and detailed 
With each order. 


T. Slider Company, Louisville 


He suggested the possibility, also, of 
a plant having a trade name for its 
product, as is done with the lumber 
from some mills, as well as other 
types of building materials. 

He also suggested the advisability 
of the sand and gravel producers hav- 


ing technical committees to work with 


engineers in drawing up specifications, 
of the question. 

The Association had luncheon to- 
gether on the last day of the conven- 
tion, and had. as a speaker at that 
time Mr. Leslie C. Smith, secretary 
of the National Ice Association, who 
gave, from his experience, some prac- 
tical suggestions on trade associations. 
He showed that with his particular in- 
dustry, the cost of production has 
been decreased, and incidentally a 
large amount of ammonia was saved 
for war purposes. 

At the final session, Mr. Harry Don- 
nelly, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, presented the names of George 
J. Nattkemper of Terre Haute, Ind., 
for vice-president, and John Prince of 
Kansas City for treasurer; also, as 
members of the executive committee, 
A. P. Burke of Atlanta, and Charles 
F. Ruffin of Fredericksburg, Va. These 
were all elected without opposition. 
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Registration of Producers at the Sand and 
Gravel Convention 


Joseph C. Aldous, Miss. Lime and Ma- . 


terial Co., Alton, ii 
David Alexander, Petersburg Sand and 
Gravel Corporation, Petersburg, Va. 
P. J. Asselin, John Wunder Co., Min- 
ae its Minn. 
M. Ault, Barnes Sand and Gravel 
Co., " Piketon, ‘Ohio. 
BE. A. Baker, Baker Gravel Co., No- 
blesville, Ind. 
Charles W. Bartlett, 
Sand Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
N. H. Battjes, Grand Rapids Gravel 
as | Grand Rapids, Mich. 
W. Baumgartner, Ideal Sand and 
eu Co., Mason City, Iowa. 
Charles P. Biesanz, Biesanz Stone Co., 
Winona, Minn. 
Frank J. Billeter, Indiana Gravel Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. H. Black, Sabula Sand and Gravel 
Co., Sabula, lowa. 
J. B. Blanton, J. B. Blanton Co., 
Frankfort, Ky. 
Henry behmer, Ohio River Sand Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Brandt. Lincoln Sand and Gravel 
Co., Lincoln, Tl. 
E. P. Bream, Neuman Sand and Sup- 
ply Co., York, Pa. 
W. H. Brooks, Premier Sand and 
Gravel Co., 610 Woodward Bldg., Bir- 
ae ee Ala. 


P. Burke, Atlanta Sand and Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
c. : Burton, Continental Portland 
Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Albert M. Brown, Brown-Huffstetter 
Sand Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
HH. P. ‘Caldwell, Ohio River Sand Co., 
Louisville, Ky 
Js Chiral, J. E. Carroll Sand Co., 
907 White Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WwW. P. Carmichael, The Carmichael 
Gravel Co., St. Louis, ‘Mo. 
H. W. Christy, St. Louis Material and 
Sepeiy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
M. Clicquennoi, Wisconsin Sand and 
duet Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
D. Clouse, Lincoln Sand and Gravel 
Co., “Lincoln, lll. 
Otto S. Conrades, St. Louis Material 
and “ext! Co., St. ‘Louis, Mo 
Joe F Coppock, Greenville Gravel Co., 
Greenville, Ohio. 
H. Cubbon, Jackson-Walker Coal 
and Mining Co., Wichita, Kan. 
Miss Hazel J. Cummings, Urbana 
as sa, Co., Urbana, Tex. 
C. Curtis, Lyman-Richey Sand Co., 
omina, Neb. 


Kansas River 


Duffy, Ohio River Sand Co.,. 


Louisville, Ky. 

Alex W. Dann, Keystone Sand and 
Supply Co., 1101 Diamond Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. S. Davison, J. K. Davison & Bro., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Dickson, Ohio Valley Sand and 
Gravel Co., Shadyside, Ohio. 

Harry Donnelly, Ohio Gravel Ballast 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

George W. Doran, Buckeye event Co., 
108 Bell Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. M. De Haven, Interstate Sand and 
Gravel Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

=. Dufty, Ohio River Sand Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

L. E. Devel, Lincoln Sand and Gravel 

Co., Lincoln, Ill 


R. E. Do Ville, Ohio Sand and Gravel 
Producers’ Association, Toledo, Ohio. 

William LEichel, Evansville Sand and 
Gravel Co., Evansville, Ind. 

E, A. Evans, Zanesville Washed Gravel 
Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

R. C. Fletcher, Flint Crushed Gravel 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

F. Fuller, Portsmouth Sand and 
Gravel Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

George Ww. Fooshe, George W. Fooshe 
& Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

s. ¢. Gates, Kinzel-Thompson Sand and 
Gravel Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Floyd Goodrich, Humboldt Gravel and 
Tile Co., Humboldt, Iowa. 

Gaylord E. Gray, Des Moines Sand and 
fee Co., 105 Polk Bidg., Des Moines, 
owa. 

Hugh Haddow, Jr., Menantico Sand and 
Gravel Co., Millville, N. J. 

F. E. Hall, T. J. Hall & Co., 450 East 
Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

H. He, Halliday, H. H. Halliday Sand 
Co., Cairo, I 

N. R. Halliday, Halliday Sand Co. 
Cairo, Ill. 

Joseph A. E. Hoevller, Iron City Sand 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. Homer, Missouri Portland Ce- 
ment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ben Heikens, Deckerd, Tenn. 

7. ©. Johnston, Lincoln Sand and 
Gravel Co., Lincoln, Ill. 

Walter Jahncke, Jahncke Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

William J. Kressler, Warren Sand and 
Gravel Co., Easton, Pa. 

E. M. Lansrud, Independent Sand and 
Gravel - Des Moines, I owa 

Joseph E. Lloyd, The E. T. "Slider Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

George P. "‘Lounwell, Consumers Co. 
Chicago, ; 

Cc. W. Luce, Federal Sand and Gravel 
Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Frank E. Lane, Janesville Sand and 
Gravel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. A. Laughead, Missouri Valley Ass’n 
ey and Gravel Producers, Kansas City, 

° 


Joseph R. McGaw, Ohio River Sand 
Co., “eres, Pa. 

D. C. McCurdy D. McCurdy & Co., 
i Peoples Bldg. ey Pa. 

L. McGurk, Interstate Sand and 

guarel Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ww. Merrill, West Virginia Sand 
and Gravel Co., Charleston, . Va. 

George V. Miller, Granite Sand and 
Gravel Co., Indianapolis, Ind. a 

M. G. Miller, A. Miller & Sons, Clin- 
ton, Ind. q 

George J. Nattkemper, Sungenitt Sand 
-— Gravel Co., Terre Haute, In 
nin . E. Neal, Neal Gravel Co., Siattoon, 
11. 


M. A. Neville, Western Indiana Gravel 
Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

O. A. Nix, J. R. Hime Sand Co., Junc- 
tion City, Ga. 

James R. Nugent, Bedford-Nugent Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

J. C. Oliver, Standard Sand and Gravel 
Co., Clinton, Ind. 

F. E. Overson, Racine County Gravel 
Pit, Burlington, Wis. 

Cc. A. Patterson, The Standard Sand 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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F. D. Pearce, Ideal Sand and Gravel 
Co., Mason City, lowa. 
J ne — Stewart Sand Co., Kansas 
ity, 
. A a SOR Meramac Portland Ce- 
men! and Material Co., St. Louis, Mo 
George Ratermann, “Meramac Portland 
Cement and Material Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cc. N. Ray, United Fuel and Supply 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
6. C. Ross, Parkersburg Sand Co., 
Pari a W. Va. 
arles Ruffin, Messaponax Sand 


and Gravel Co., Fredericksburg, Va. 
. WwW. Ryberg,, mn Sand and Gravel 
- ‘Salt Lake Ci 
W. C. Settle, 


Ky. 
Sankey, 


Ohio River Sand Co., 
Joliet Gravel Co., 


d, “ 
D. Sc haff, Springfield Pekin Sand 

and —— Co., Springfield, Ill. 

H Schellberg, Lyman- Richey Sand 
Co., ¢ Oman Neb. 

A. J. Schmidt, The E. T. Slider Co., 
Loui v—- Ky. 

John Settle, Ohio River Sand Co., 
Loui me Ky. 

Jesse A. Giusarer, Indiana Gravel Co., 
we —oo Ind 
ui L. Shiely, i Shiely Co., St. Paul, 

inn, 


t., i Slider, E. T. Slider Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Ww. L. Smith, Memphis Stone and 
el Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
L. . R. Davison & Bro., 
Pitts sburgh, Pa. 


W. R. Spence, George W. Camery 
Gravel Co., Hannibal, Mo. 

H. Springer, Bible Sand Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Ten 

R. Snoddy, Coon River Sand Co., Des 
Moines, low 

Paul A. Stewart, Kickapoo Sand and 
Gravel Co., Utica, Ind. 

Ben Stone, Illinois Sand and Gravel 
Producers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 

E Guy Sutton, business manager Na- 
tional Association Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducc:s, Washington, D. C. 

F.C Taylor, Missouri Portland Ce- 
~t Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Theobald, Anderson Theobald Co., 
Winrcnaane Ind. 

M. E. Thompson, Cherokee Sand Co., 
wer ville, Tenn. 

. P. Thurley, New eptGneritie Sand 
co. New Martinsville, W. 

G. P. Walker, Tarco Pouattnetion Co., 
111 Sell Block Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C, C. Whiteside, Rock Point Sand Co., 
Pitts burgh, Pa. 

E. Wieland, Kickapoo Sand and 
> el ae Evansville, Ind. 

. Witty, Wabash Sand and 
x. el Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

n Wunder, John Wunder Co., Min- 
polis, Minn, 

. A, Yager, River Sand and Gravel 

Owensboro, Ky. 

R . Yeoman, Indiana Sand and 

| Association, Indian- 
n 
ni Zimmerman, Ohio Gravel Ballast 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Tie Standard Silica Company, a 
new $400,000 enterprise, will begin 
ope’ations in the near future near 
Otta wa, Ill. The incorporators are R. 
O. "arrell, Stanley Rich and E. F. 
Brubaker, of Chicago. 


Kentucky Stone Men 


Cheered by Big Estimates for 
Road Building in the State 
A Crushed Stone Association was 

held at Hotel Seelbach, Louis- 
ville, January 12, the call being sent 
out somewhat hurriedly because of a 
meeting scheduled at that date for the 
organizing of the Kentucky Highway 
Contractors Association. 

The main interest and discussion at 
this meeting was centered on the 
plans for road building in the state 
during the year, and on the matter of 
making a fight for better treatment 
on the part of the railroads, in the 
matters of car supply and. freight 
rates. 

The crushed stone people, like the 
sand and gravel people, feel that they 
have been unjustly discriminated 
against both in the matter of priority 
orders for coal and in the matter of 
freight rates on stone and sand and 
gravel. It is the intention to make a 
hard fight for better treatment in the 
way of freight rates and if this can 
be obtained future prospects with the 
quarry industries in Kentucky looks 
bright. 

They were cheered by authoritative 
estimates that there is $7,700,000 
available for road building during 1921 
in Kentucky, and by an interest mani- 
fested in good roads development by 
the Kentucky Motor Club, which is 
working on plans to help boost road 
building, and.talking of asking the 
legislature to authorize an issue of 
$50,000,000 in bonds to finance the 
road building program. 

There was no new election of offi- 
cers, the old officers of the Crushed 
Stone Association holding over. The 
officers are W. J. Sparks, Mt. Vernon, 
Ky., president; F. W. Katterjohn, 
Paducah, vice-president; R. B. Tyler, 
Louisville, secretary-treasurer. 


MEETING of the Kentucky 
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General view of plant of Watertown Stone Products Co. 


New Plant in New York 


Working High Grade Stone De- 
posit at Watertown 


Products Co., Inc., was organized 
and incorporated to furnish crushed 
stone and limestone products to the 
trade in northern and central New 


[> June, 1920, the Watertown Stone 


York. The crushing plant and quarry 
are situated at Watertown, N. Y., 
though it was not without extensive 
prospecting and travel on the part of 
the owners, S. D. Ormsby and M. J. 
Davis, that this location was finally 
chosen. 

The limestone in this quarry is of 
an unusually high grade, its physical 
characteristics and chemical analysis 
making it particularly valuable and 


No stripping necessary in this quarry 
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Cars are loaded rapidly 


adaptable to a wide range of uses. 
In addition to meeting New York 
State requirements for highway con- 
struction, it shows an analysis of 98 
per cent calcium carbonate. This 
high calcium content makes this stone 
valuable for fluxing purposes, for 
chemical industries, as well as for 
ground limestone for agricultural use. 

Watertown is a steadily growing 
city and is the center of one of the 


The Tipple. 


finest farming sections in the Hast, 
while the industrial advantages of 
northern New York are well known. 
One of the finest highway systems of 
the state has its center at Watertown, 
a division office of the State Highway 
Department being located here. 

The quarry is situated just outside. 
the city limits so that local demand is 
well cared for. There is plenty of 
hydroelectric power available and the 
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entire plant is operated without the 
burning of a pound of coal. 

The plant lies adjacent to the New 
York Central Railroad, and the com- 
pany’s siding is within the railroad 
yards, Excellent switching facilities 
are thus assured. 

One unusual feature about this 
stone deposit is that the stone lies 
bare, with no covering of top dirt 
whatever. Expensive stripping is thus 
avoided and operating costs corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

A large motor is used to run a line 
shaft, to which are belted the crusher, 
air compressor and hoist. Drilling to 
a depth of 14 feet is successfully car- 
ried on with jackhammers. The 
broken rock is hoisted in end-dump- 
ing quarry cars to the crushing plat- 
form. A hopper over the crusher di- 
verts the stone into the jaws with no 
rehandling. A jaw crusher is used 
with a daily capacity of 250 tons. 
Motor trucks are loaded at one side 
of the storage bins and railroad cars 
at the other. 

The plant was designed and erected 
by the owners, using Good Roads Ma- 
chinery Company’s crushing, elevat- 
ing and screening equipment and a 
twin-cylinder Curtis air compressor. 





Hall Elected President 


At Annual Meeting of Ohio Sand 
and Gravel Producers 


ITH the election of officers 
WV and the adoption of resolu- 
’ -tions condemning the car 
priority system, the sixth annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Sand and Gravel 
Producers Association closed its two 
days’ session at Columbus, January 20. 
Fred Hall of Cincinnati was elected 
president of the association; E. A. 
Evans of Zanesville, vice-president; T. 
C. Fuller, of Portsmouth, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


-Retiring President R. E. DovVille of 
Toledo was presented a handsome 
leather traveling bag, and many 
courteous things were said as to his 
leadership during the past year. Mr. 
DoVille said the past year had been 
filled with many trials and anxieties, 
but he thanked God the members had 
been given the courage and strength 
to combat their difficulties and the 
health which permitted their being at 
the convention. 


The convention was remarkable in 
the almost 100 per cent attendance 
and in the quite unusual interest mani- 
fested in all the proceedings. The re- 
port of the secretary-treasurer showed 
the association to be on the soundest 
financial basis, and in this respect a 
transformation has been worked 
within the past twelve months. 

_ President V. O. Johnston and Execu- 

tive Secretary E. Guy Sutton, of the 
national association, were present at 
the meeting. Mr. Sutton talked on 
“Freight Rates and Priority Orders,” 
while Mr. Johnston’s subject was 
“Association Activities in 1920 and 
1921.” 


The theme of the convention, of 
course, was car service and unjust 
freight rates, and steps were taken to 
aid in the fight being waged by the 
national association to remedy these 
twin evils. 

A paper of first importance was that 
read by R. H. Smith, county engineer, 
of Urbana, Ohio, on “The Construc- 
tion and Maintenance of County 
Roads.” Mr. Smith found that ma- 
terial from commercial plants is far 
more satisfactory than that secured 
from local pits; and in too high 
freight rates, forcing the use of local 
materia], he discovered a menace to 
good roads. 

C. M. Ault told of the “Necessity for 
Continued Co-operation,” a subject the 
Ohio producers have close to theif 
hearts. 
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Plant of Carolina Sand & Gravel Company, Carthage, N. C. 
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The Plymouth Locomotive is a 


MR. CONTRACTOR:----Modern road building pres 
Big, because it reaches from START to FINISH. Don’t é0' 
age unit of your equipment. The PLYMOUTH is tried and 

It has figured in more road construction than any other § 
Don’t convert your job into an Experiment Station for unp 


MOUTH has climbed the grade of experiment, and able to ta " 


Note the illustration below. It is that of the Illinois Road 
PLYMOUTH in the focus,---where good artists put the best 
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Figure 1 


Plant of Bloomfield 


Washed Sand and 


Gravel Company 


By VICTOR J. 


Engineer, Dredging Department, 


NE of the most simple and at 
the same time best adapted in- 
stallations for sand and gravel 

production is that of the Bloomfield 
Washed Sand & Gravel Company at 
Bloomfield, Ind. 

The plant is located on one of the 
cut-offs of the White River, so that 
the water is perfectly free from cur- 
rent, although subject to considerable 
variation in level. 

The material is clean, sharp sand 
and gravel, extending about 3 feet 
above the water surface and about 30 
feet below the water surface at the 
normal level of the water. Practically 
none of the material is over 2 inches 
in diameter, so that no provision has 
been necessary for disposal of the 
oversize material or for crushing it. 

Figures 1 and 2, placed side by side, 
present a panoramic view of the en- 
tire plant except for some 150 feet left 


Morris 


MILKOWSKI 


Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


out, between the two photographs. 
The dredge shown in Figure 2 pumps 
the material through the pipe line to 
the screens, located on top of the bins 
in Figure 1, where the material is 
screened and graded and the waste 
water is returned through a _ flume, 
shown in Figure 1 at the left. 

The dredge is electrically driven, 
using a 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2,300-volt 
current. The current is conveyed on 
board by means of a three-conductor 
submarine armored cable, which can 
be seen in Figure 2 on the pontoons. 

The dredge equipment consists of a 
14-inch Morris heavy duty dredging 
pump, directly connected to a 300 H. 
P., 450 R. P. M. motor, a single drum, 
electric hoist, driven by a 10 H. P. 
motor, and a 2-inch centrifugal pump 
directly connected to 74% H. P. motor. 
The drum on the hoist is used for 
raising and lowering the _ suction, 
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Figure 2 


while the winch head on one end of 
the drum shaft is used for swinging 
the dredge sideways in the cut. The 
2inch centrifugal pump is used for 
priming the dredging pump, and for 
general service on board the dredge. 
The 300 H. P. motor is 2,300 volt, 
while the hoist and the service pump 
motors are 220 volts. The current for 
the two small motors, and also for 
light, is supplied by three 7% K. V. A. 
single-phase transformers. The dredge 


EX OVERSIZE SCREEN. 
Lé WAS 





hull is 50 feet long, 20 feet wide and 
3 feet 6 inches deep. 

The screens are of the gravity type, 
the arrangement being as shown in 
Figure 3. 

Figure 4 illustrates the dredge dis- 
charge, while Figure 5 is taken further 
off and also shows the spreading table 
and the screens, which take out all 
gravel up to % inch. The gravel then 
flows through the floor of the table, 
where other screens separate it into 


TO WASTE FLUE: 
——__. 
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different sizes. The sand is recovered 
by means of an automatic sand sepa- 
rator, as shown in Figure 3. 

A feature well deserving of notice 
is the construction of the bins. These 
are ordinary concrete block silos, with 
double hoops, and have proven very 
economical and satisfactory. 


Figure 6 shows another view of the 
bins and the screening plant. The 
railroad tracks run on both sides of 
the bins so that the cars can be loaded 
from either side. The low bin to the 
right is for loading into wagons and 
trucks; the demand in this case being 
but for one class of material. The 





Figure 5 
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pipe overhead conveys the material 
into this bin. 

The labor costs with this installa- 
tion are reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum. The entire dredging and 
screening operation requires but two 
men; one to operate the dredge, and 
another to attend to the screens. The 
booth shown in Figures 5 and 6 pro- 
vides shelter to the man attending the 
screens. 
ing plant are connected by telephone 
so that the two are in perfect liason 
at all times. 


At the time these photographs were 
made, the dredge was delivering 
through 460: feet of! 14-inch spiral 
riveted pipe to a height of 50 feet 
above the water surface, and excavat- 
ing to a depth of about 30 feet below 
the water surface. The readings on 
the dredging pump were as follows: 
Vacuum 11 to 15 in. 
Pressure 29 to 31 Ibs. 

The length of the discharge line can 
be increased considerably as the 
pump was operating at a reduced 
Speed at the time. The ultimate 
length of the discharge pipe with a 


The dredge and the screen-* 


50-foot lift is estimated at about 1,000 
feet. 

The possible output of the plant has 
never been determined on account of 
the lack of cars. It is estimated, how- 
ever, at between 170 and 200 cubic 
yards per hour. 





Through a deal of more than ordi- 
nary importance the large plant of the 
Fairmont Machinery Company, of 
Fairmont, West Virginia, becomes the 
property of the Austin Machinery Cor- 
poration, of Chicago and New York, 
manufacturers of earth-working, con- 
crete-mixing and material-handling 
machinery, thus substantially increas- 
ing their already extensive line of 
products as well as manufacturing fa- 
cilities. The Fairmont plant will con- 
tinue to make its own line of machin- 
ery besides contributing to the manu- 
facture and distribution of the com- 
plete line of earth-handling and ce- 
ment-mixing machinery manufactured 
by the Austin Machinery Corporation. 





The Producers Sand and Gravel 
Company has been organized at Hous- 
ton, Texas, and charter filed in the of- 
fice of the Secretary of State at Austin. 
The company is capitalized at $100,000, 
and the incorporators are: Ray Mc- 
Donald, O. K. Willborg and Joe Cath- 
riner. 
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Immigration 


R. WILLIAM H. BARR, presi- 
M dent of The Inter-Racial Coun- 

cil, in an address delivered 
before the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce January 21, took issue with 
the opponents of immigration. He 
quoted Government figures and the 
testimony of experts to show that the 
threatened invasion of fifteen to 
twenty-five million immigrants is a 
myth. He advocates an immigration 
policy based on impartial review of 
the facts, selection of desirable immi- 
grants, and their distribution to points 
where labor is needed. 

The latest figures on immigration 
published by the United States Gov- 
ernment, according to Mr. Barr, show 
that the average net immigration for 
the period from July to November, 
1920, inclusive, was 58,271, and if this 
average should continue for the fiscal 
year of 1921, the total net immigration 
for the year would be 699,252, or less 
than the immigration for 1913 or for 
1914, 

Mr. Barr claims that while twenty- 
five million foreigners may wish to 
come to America, the number who can 
afford to make the trip is not large 
enough to supply our labor demands. 

“Immigration obeys, to a great ex- 
tent,” said Mr. Barr, the law of sup- 
ply and demand. When wages were 
high here, the word went out to 
Europe, and increased immigration re- 
sulted. When news of closing our 
shops and mills penetrates the mind 
of Europe, immigration will decline, 
law or no law. 

“But to set an arbitrary period for 
the suspension of immigration is to 
interfere with a process as natural as 
the law of gravitation. It is proposed 
to exclude immigration for a year, yet 
before the end of twelve months we 
may be clamoring for more help to 
man our industries and till our fields. 

“Unemployment exists in certain 
lines, that is true, but to shut out our 


supply of farmers, coal miners, or iron 
workers for a year because the textile 
men are temporarily idle, is not 
logical.” 





Making Pile Foundations 

N the December issue of Pir snp 
| QuARRY, mention was made of see. 

ing that all heavy machinery, as 
crushers, engines, pumps, and other 
machinery, were mounted upon solid 
and secure foundations. 

In most cases around quarries it is 
not a great depth to solid rock, so 
that it is easy to obtain the best 
of foundations. In sand and gravel 
operations this is not always the case, 
and the cost of getting secure founda- 
tions is excessive unless piles can be 
used. In most cases the number of 
piles to be used is limited, and it 
would prove very expensive to install 
a pile driver to put in place a small 
number of short piles. 

It is possible to place piles by hand 
methods at a reasonable price. A 
post hole digger can be used to start 
a hole to a depth of from 8 to 5 feet. 
The pile can be set in the hole and a 
heavy weight placed upon it. Two 
small water pipes furnishing two jets 
of water can be placed alongside the 
pile, so softening the earth as to sink 
the pile by means of the weight on 
top of it. 

Another method is to set up a tripod 
frame over the pile, and by means of 
blocks and tackle raise a heavy hard 
wood stick and let it fall onto the head 
of the pile. A heavy metal weight 
can be used in the same manner. 
With both of these, water jets will 
also prove a valuable aid. With a 
derrick a steam hammer can be used 
after the pile is set up in a Kole. 

Heavy mauls in the hands of men 
will drive 10 to 16-foot piles into soft 
ground, especially if the pile is first 
set in a hole. 

If piles are spaced at equal dis- 
tances and allowed to stick up from 6 
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inches to a foot from the bottom of 
the proposed foundation, it is not 
necessary to use timber on top of the 
piles, but the concrete can be placed 
around the pile heads, using steel bars 
to distribute the load. Thus cheap 
but solid foundations can be secured 
at small cost. 





“Let Contracts Now!” 
EGARDING the equalization of 
R delivery over a longer period, 
Mr. Ben Stone, of the Illinois 
Sand and Gravel Producers Associa- 
tion, has this to say in a recent issue 
of the association bulletin: 

It is, of course, physically impos- 
sible to ship sand, gravel and crushed 
stone in volume during the winter 
months; but there are practical ways 
for tackling the transportation prob- 
lem that is ever present during the 
operating season which might well 
be given consideratnon by all con- 
cerned. It is a matter of history in 
the industry that business is ‘slack 
during the first three or four months 
of the producing season, when as a 
rule cars are plentiful, and that dur- 
ing the latter part of the season, as 
the coal shipping season advances, 
the demand for sand, gravel and 
crushed stone has always been most 


active. The cause of this. condition: 


is that state, county and municipal 
Officials, and builders in general, hold 
up the making of contracts from year 
to year until the building season is 
actually upon us, thus forcing into 
four or five months a demand for 
materials which should and easily 
could be spread over an eight months’ 
period by having contracts let during 
the winter and early spring. Road 
construction in Illinois this year fur- 
nished an excellent example of the 
possibilities in this direction. In 1919 
contracts were let for about 600 miles 
of work and at the close of the season 
it was found that approximately 450 
miles would be carried over. In 1920 
almost 400 miles of roads have been 
built and the only thing which made 
the completion of this large mileage 
possible was that contractors, with 
work in hand, were able to provide 
materials and make every preparation 
to go right ahead with their work as 


soon as weather conditions would 
permit. 

It is even more remarkable when we 
are reminded of the exceedingly un- 
favorable transportation conditions 
that have existed throughout the year. 
We have recently called this matter 
to the attention of some of the rail- 
roads, suggesting that they might in- 
stitute a campaign through their 
traffic. departments to have contracts 
let earlier, and we have also en- 
deavored to interest representatives of 
other material producers; but it 
should not be allowed to rest at that. 
The slogan of the entire construction 
industry should be “LET CONTRACTS 
NOW.” It requires only a minute’s 
reflection to estimate the tremendous 
economic saving that would result 
and it is an avenue through which we 
believe the greatest amount of relief 
can be had in the present situation. 





Handling a General Line 
NE of the visitors to the na- 
O tional convention of sand and 
gravel men wondered why it 
was that more producers do not take 
on a general line of building material. 

He expressed himself as believing 
that a great many men were losing a 
good opportunity to put a few barrels 
of lime and a few sacks of cement 
onto a load of sand being delivered to 
building construction. 

He said that this has been, in his 
own case, his only salvation during 
the present year, and that more profit 
is made on these few items placed on 
top of a load of sand than on the sand 
itself. 

There are of course circumstances 
in many localities which will make 
this impracticable. But no doubt a 
great many producers can adopt the 
suggestion to good advantage. 

Another man told of his difficulty 
in trying to break into the building 
supply business. The contractors 
capitulated, however, when they dis- 
covered that it always “happens” that 
deliveries of sand and gravel were 
much slower when other supplies were 
being bought elsewhere. 
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Get Ready for Toronto 


' Be There for the First Session on 
Monday, February 7 





National Crushed Stone Associa- 

tion has made a slight change 
in the dates of the Toronto conven- 
tion. This will be held February 7, 
8 and 9 instead of February 8, 9 and 
10, beginning on Monday, February 7, 
with greetings from the Canadian 
Premier, and Secretary Sandles asks 
that all be on hand at that time to 
give the Dominion representative 
proper recognition. 

By getting through with the conven- 
tion a day earlier than was at first 
planned, those in attendance will have 
an opportunity to go direct to Chi- 
cago for the opening of the Road 
Show. 

W. R. Shaw of the Provincial Stone 
Company, Toronto, who is looking 
after the local arrangements, is mak- 
ing the necessary adjustments in the 
reservations which have already been 
made, so that the producers will no 
doubt find accommodations awaiting 
them when they reach Toronto Mon- 
day, even though they had not ex- 
pected to get there before Tuesday 
morning. 

The tentative program as now ar- 
ranged, is as follows: 

TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
First Day. 

Headquarters and Convention Hall: King 
Edward Hotel. 

Registration and get acquainted. 

Meeting of Executive Committee and 
Directors. 

Convention called to order. John Rice, 
President, National Crushed Stone 
Association, presiding. 

Canadian welcome and greetings. 

Response—B. D. Pierce, First Vice-Pres- 
ident, National Crushed Stone Asso- 
c ation; . J. Krause, Second Vice- 
President, National Crushed Stone 
Association. 

Traffic Committee’s Report. 

Report of Compilation of Cost Produc- 
tion reports. 

Tour of the city. 

Visiting at homes at Toronto friends. 

Dinner at six. 


Hockey match on ice. 
Concert, smoker, story telling, shop talk. 


Ts executive committee of the 





Second Day 


Group Meetings in forenoon as follows: 
(Each group will select its own chair- 
man and secretary.) Ballast Group: 
Flusing Group; Agricultural Lime and 
Limestone Group; Highway Group; 
Mineral Aggregate Group. (Place of 
holding group meetings will be an- 
nounced first day. Last year these 
group meetings were highly profitable 
to all who attended.) 


Second Day—Afternoon 


B. D. Pierce, First Vice-President, 
Presiding 

President’s Address, John Rice, General 
Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Pa. 

Discussion of president’s address. 

The Esch-Cummins Bill. 

The Open Shop. 

Freight Rates. 

Mileage rate schedules. 

Co-operation with sand and gravel. 
Future policy and program of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association. 

Standardizing stone sizes. 

Should our Association have a member 
on different committees of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials? 

Banquet and entertainment. 


Third Day—Morning 

Group meetings from 9 to 10 a. m. 

General meeting, E. J. Krause, Second 
Vice-President, presiding. 

Group reports received, general discus- 
sion and action thereon. Addresses 
by representatives of U. S. Bureau of 
Roads, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and Ontario’s Minister of High- 
ways, Mr. Biggs. 


Afternoon 
John Rice, President, presiding 
General session. 
=e compensation and insurance 
rates. 
Sale and exchange of used machinery. 
How can stone industry win favor with: 
(a) Architects, (b) Engineers, (c) 
Manufacturers, (d) Chambers of Com- 
merce, (e) Railroads, (f) Public Offi- 
cials, (g) Social and Business Clubs. 
Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Committee reports. 
Election of directors and officers. 
Discussion of budget for ensuing year. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Adjournment. 
Directors’ executive meeting. 


It is expected that the report on 
cost production tos be presented by 
President Rice will be one of the most 
important features of the convention. 
This will be a summary of the reports 
which have come in from various pro- 
ducers and will no doubt cause a good 
deal of discussion. 

A report of the traffic committee, ap- 
pointed at the last meeting, will also 
be heard with keen interest. 





The Granite Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, has increased 
itg capital stock in the sum of $70,500. 
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Illinois Association 


Changes Name to Include Stone 
Producers at Annual Meeting 


Illinois Sand and Gravel Pro- 

ducers Association, the consti- 
tution was amended to include the 
stone producers, and the name was 
changed to the Illinois Concrete Ag- 
gregate Association. 

The meeting was held in Chicago 
January 25th, and was well attended, 
there being about 35 per cent out of a 
membership of 55. This membership 
will be materially increased by the ad- 
mission of the stone men. 

President M. D. Schaff presided, and 
after calling the meeting to order, 
gave a short address of welcome to 
the stone men. 

Mr. B. H. Atwood followed with the 
treasurer’s report, and showed that 
the associations finances are in very 
satisfactory shape, despite the fact 
that 1920 was one of the worse years 
in its history. 

Mr. Ben Stone, the secretary, re- 
ported the associations activities, and 
future plans. Mr. Stone is given a 
great deal of credit for the amicable 
agreement between the sand and 
gravel and the stone men. 

The nominating committee reported 
hext, nominating the following men 
for office for 1921: 

President, M. B. Schaff. 

First Vice President, O. B. Cham- 
berlain. 

Second Vice President, G. P. Long- 
well, 

Treasurer, R. E. Thomas. 

Executive Committee: 


N T THE annual meeting of the 


B. H. At- 


wood, J. C. Brandt, W. S. Halliday, 
W. L. Hodgkins. 

Mr. Stone was reappointed secre- 
tary by the executive committee. 

At the Association luncheon, Mr. 
R. M. Field, president, Illinois District 
Traffic League, gave a most interest- 


ing and instructive talk on “Co-opera- 
tion in Our Transportation Problems 
Today.” Mr. Field knew his subject 
thoroughly, and has a keen insight in 
traffic matters. 

Mr. Leslie C. Smith, secretary of 
the National Ice Association talked 
on the “Value of Trade Associations” 


and it was indeed a privilege to hear 
aman so gifted as is Mr. Smith. He 


used some powerful similes which 
were peculiarly applicable to his sub- 
ject. 

At the afternoon session, it was de- 
cided to send a petition to Governor 
Small of Illinois, asking him to keep 
the Public Utilities Commission in 
power. ; 

Mr. Edward Quebbeman, division 
sales manager of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Company, invited the 
members of the association to be the 
guests of the Universal Company on 
Wednesday, January 26th, on a tour 
of inspection of the company’s plant 
at Buffington, Indiana, and a great 
many signified their intention of 
going. 





Bill for Road Construction 
Introduced 


(By wire from our Washington Corre- 
spondent) 


A subcommittee of the House com- 
mittee on roads has recommended that 
the government appropriate $100,000,- 
000 for Federal road aid during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, and in 
consequence Representative Sells, 
chairman of the subcommittee, has in- 
troduced a bill carrying the appropri- 
ation. The appropriation is for one 
year only. Appeals for an appropri- 
ation of $100,000,000 a year to cover 
a period of four or five years did not 
meet with the approval of the com- 
mittee. 





The Northern Indiana Sand and 
Gravel Company, of Wolcottyville, Ind., 
has increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $50,000, 
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Agstone Association 


Annual Meeting at Columbus Re- 
sults in New Constitution 


NEW constitution, which consid- 
A erably widens its scope of activ- 

ities, was the chief accomplish- 
ment of the National Agricultural 
Limestone Association at the annual 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 12. 

President F. R. Kanengeiser, be- 
sides reviewing the year’s work, ex- 
plained what took place at the meeting 
of the Ohio Division on January 11. 

C. R. Wagner, field representative 
of the National Association, presented 
his annual report, in which he said: 

“You must assume business risks, 
and submit to business losses, in order 
to reap business profits. 

“You must have more faith in the 
honor and honesty of your fellow pro- 
ducers, and in the ability of an asso 
ciation of such producers. Here is the 
crux of the whole thing, as I see it.” 

Thorough organization is highly es- 
sential to success, he pointed out, for 
the following reasons: 

1. By thorough organization and co- 
operation and by united effort of all, 
you can and will obtain the desired 
results. 

2. You are now fact to face with 
organized consumers; and if those or- 
ganizations be permitted to play both 
ends against the middle, you will in 
the end be holding the bag. 

3. By properly and honestly organ- 
ized effort you will be in much better 
shape to effectively do team work 
with the organized consumer, which 


in the end will be to the benefit of 
both. 

Indiana producers have expressed a 
desire for united and allied action. 
Illinois producers have signified a 
willingness to co-operate. Missouri 
producers have an organization per- 
fected, and splendid backing in the 
agricultural forces of the state. Ohio 
producers have their decks cleared 
for action. The Southern group have 
their organization in action, and ex- 


press the hope that they will soon be 
in shape to affiliate with the Nationa] 
Association. 

One of the principal requirements 
for success is publicity and advertis. 
ing; there can be absolutely no ques- 
tion raised here. One needs but con 
sider the enormous sums paid by old 
established associations for advertis- 
rd campaigns, to realize its impor- 
ance. 


The question of stimulating the use 
of agricultural limestone was taken 
up, and W. H. Hill, agricultural agent 
of the New York Central lines, out- 
lined to the Association just what the 
railroads proposed to do in this re- 
spect. 

He stated that the New York Cen- 
tral lines were willing to lease ground 
on their right of way for a very nom- 
inal rent in order that agricultural 
limestone storages be created. 

The method of assessment was 
changed, and under the new constitu- 
tion will be as follows: 

The funds to maintain this Associa- 
tion shall be assessed as follows: 

Class 1. By assessment not to ex- 
ceed 5 cents (5 cents) per ton on all 
shipments made during preceding 
year. Such assessments to be made 
in quarterly payments when called for 
by the Board of Directors as needed. 
Minimum assessment, $25; maximum, 


$1.200. Minimum assessments payable 
in advance. 


As provided for in the new consti- 
tution, the following were unani- 
mously elected to serve on the Board 
of Directors: A. B. Meyer, Mid-West 
Quarries Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Harry Brandon, Ohio Marble Company, 
Piqua, Ohio; A. N. Spencer, Spencer- 
Whitlow Company, Columbia, Mo.; H. 
M. Hindes, Solvey Process Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; O. H. Binns, Casparis 
Stone Company, Kenneth, Ind.; A. P. 
McCallie, Kelley Island Lime and 
Transport Company, Cleveland, Ohio.; 
J. C. King, Carbon Limestone Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio; Clyde Cal- 
vin, Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio; H. E. 
Baer, France Stone Company, Toledo, 
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Ohio; W. H. Hoagland, Marble Cliff 
Quarries Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
and R. J. Fuller, Columbia Products 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The following were elected as offi- 
cers for the year 1921: 

President, Clyde Calvin; vice-presi- 
deni, A. B. Meyer; treasurer, W. H. 
Hoagland; secretary, A. P. Sandles, 
Columbus, Ohio; chairman, Board of 
Directors, Harry Brandon. 

The annual banquet was held at the 
Deschler Hotel, Dr. Charles E. Thorne, 
director of the Wooster Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State of Ohio, be- 
ing one of the prominent guests. 





No Useless Talk 


President Fletcher Will Hold 
Iowa Association Strictly 
to Business 


Sand and Gravel Producers’ -As- 
sociation will be held at Des 
Moines, February 17. 

President R. C. Fletcher has deter- 
mined to get through with the entire 
program in one day, and for that pur- 
pose has called the first session to 
begin at 8:30 in the morning, and an- 
hounces to the members that no ex- 
cuses for. being late will be accepted. 

All unnecessary talk is going to be 
eliminated, an@ the meeting will be 
held strictly to business, so that the 
men can go away on time and get back 
to their own affairs. | 

Proposed legislation in the state 
and other important matters will re- 
ceive attention. 


Tse annual meeting of the Iowa 








The American Limestoné Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has completed the 
erection of a number of. additions to 
its plant, and will place the new units 
in service at an early date. It is esti- 
Imatei that the extensions will allow 
an increased capacity of about 40 cars 
of material per day. 





Best Gypsum Earnings 


Net for 1920 Nearly Double Des- 
pite Slump in Building 


Gypsum Company last year 

were the best in its history. It 
is learned from an authoritive source 
that net earnings for 1920 will be 
nearly twice what they were the 
previous year. An exact figure can- 
not be given until the annual report 
is completed sometime in February. 
In 1919 gross was $1,997,297 and net 
was $1,288,110. After all deductions 
the surplus for the year 1919 was 
$639,494. 

The fact that Gypsum was so pros- 
perous last year at a time when build- 
ing operations were almost at a stand- 
still at first glance seems hard to 
reconcile. An official explains that at 
the start of 1920 business on the com- 
pany’s books was “immense,” far ex- 
ceeding any other time in its history, 
due to the fact that they were unable 
to ship in 1919. When the slump in 
business developed Gypsum received 
very few cancellations and as the sup- 
ply of cars became more liberal in- 
creased shipments. 

At the present time business is 
fairly good. Salesmen are out on the 
road for the first time in four years 
and are sending in good returns. 


F- crrsun of the United States 





The Albany Limestone Company, Al- 
bany, Ind., has been organized with a 
capital of $15,000 to operate a local 
quarry. The company is headed by 
Claude A. Burdick, George McGinley © 
and Arthur W. Lockhart, all of Albany. 





The Ash Grove Lime & Portland 
Cement Company, Ash Grove, Mo., has 
plans under way for the installation 
of new machinery at its plant, includ- 
ing crushing equipment and other ap- 
paratus. A machine shop on the prop- 
erty, recently partially destroyed by 
fre, will be rebuilt. William H. Barton 
is superintendent. 
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The Mining and Preparation of Tripoli 


By RAYMOND B. LADOO, 
Mineral Technologist, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


UCH confusion exists both in 
M literature and in the trade as 
to the proper use of the terms 
tripoli, tripolite, diatomaceous or in- 
fusorial earth, and kieselguhr. All of 
these terms are often used synony- 
mously by the trade and even in min- 
eralogies and other reference books. 
Actually, tripoli is a material of defi- 
nite and distinct physical and chemical 
properties, and all of the other terms 
belong to a different material with 
just as definite and distinct properties. 
Originally the term tripolite (loosely 
called tripoli) was given to a diato- 
maceous earth from Tripoli in north- 
ern Africa. Dana calls this material 
tripolite and gives no authority for the 
use of the term tripoli. Between 1880 
and 1890 the deposits near Seneca, 
Missouri, were opened and the ma- 
terial placed on the market as 
“Tripoli,” no doubt due to its resem- 
blance in some respects to the original 
tripolite or diatomaceous earth from 
Tripoli. Since that time the term 
tripoli has with increasing definite- 
ness been reserved for the Seneca ma- 
terial and other siliceous materials of 
’ similar origin and physical properties, 
while all siliceous material of organic 
origin, containing diatoms, has been 
called diatomaceous earth (or its 
synonyms, infusorial earth, kiesel- 
guhr, etc.). Rottenstone is sometimes 
classed with tripoli. 


Tripoli, when pure, is a white, finely 
granular, very porous siliceous rock 
usually derived from the decomposi- 
tion or alteration of chert, but some- 
times derived, as a residual product, 
from the decomposition of siliceous 
limestone. It is loosely coherent and 
may thus be easily crumbled in the 
hand, but its individual grains are so 
hard that they will scratch steel. In- 


dividual grains have been measured 
by Hovey, who found that most grains 
were less than 0.01 mm. (0.0004 inch) 
in diameter, although occasional 
grains were as large as 0.03 mm. The 
grains are double-refracting and are 
probably chalcedony. 


In contrast with tripoli, diatoma- 
ceous earth (infusorial earth, kiesel- 
guhr, or tripolite) is a soft, white, 
porous rock composed of the siliceous 
skeletons of small aquatic plants called 
diatoms. There are a very large num- 
ber of types and varieties of diatoms, 
over 4,000 distinct forms having been 
noted and described. These may vary 
in size from as large as the head of a 
pin to such minute proportions as to 
be distinguished only with the aid of 
the highest powered microscope. They 
are always present and form a means 
of absolute identifieation of diatoma- 
ceous earth. The silica is in the 
amorphous or opaline state and carries 
5 to 10 per cent of chemically com- 
bined water. 


The true specific gravity of diato- 
maceous earth is 2.1 to 2.2 but the 
apparent specific gravity is as low as 
0.45 for dried blocks, due to the high 
porosity. Diatomaceous shale, a harder 
and more compact fornf, has a higher 
apparent specific gravity. 

It should be noted that a theoretic: 
ally pure tripoli should contain 100 
per cent silica, while a theoretically 
pure diatomaceous earth should con- 
tain less than 95 per cent silica and 5 
per cent or more of chemically com: 
bined water. Tripoli may be distin 
guished from diatomaceous earth by 
the following tests: (1) Pure, dry dia 
tomaceous earth usually has an appar: 
ent specific gravity of less than one, 
that is, it will float on water. Tripoli 
usually is heavier than water and thus 
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will not float. (2) Under a high power 
microscope tripoli appears as more or 
less rounded grains, while diatoma- 
ceous earth shows diatoms or a pecu- 
liar shell-like structure. Tests should 


are solid while the grains of diatoma- 
ceous earth are hollow or contain hol- 
low pore. spaces. 


Properties and Uses of Tripoli 


be made on finely pulverized material 
moistened with water, on a glass slide. 
(3) The analysis of a pure white 
tripoli will usually show over 95 per 
cent silica while a pure white, light 
weight diatomaceous earth will usually 
show less than 90 per cent silica, An- 
other difference which may have an 
important bearing upon utilization is 
that the individual grains of tripoli 


Pure tripoli is a white rock varying 
from rather crumbly to fairly com- 
pact in structure. In some deposits 
iron-bearing surface waters have en- 
tered the tropili through cracks and 
stained part of the material a yellow, 
pink or reddish color. Fortunately 
there is a demand for this colored 
material and none of it need be 
wasted. Tripoli when dry is very ab- 
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. sorbent. It is stated that a block 4 
inches square will absorb one-third 
its weight of water (complete satura- 
tion) in 5 minutes. This moisture 
.will dry at ordinary room temperature 
and humidity in about three days. 
In small pieces the fracture is very 
uneven, but in large blocks in the 
quarry a tendency toward concentric 
or conchoidal fracture is often found. 
‘Some beds, in the Missouri-Oklahoma 
district, are of sufficiently compact 
material so that large, fairly strong 
blocks may be removed. These are 
worked up into filters as described 
later. 


The principal use of massive tripoli 
is for the manufacture of filters. 
These filters, made in a variety of 
shapes and sizes from flat disks up 
to 12 inches in diameter by 1 inch 
thick to cylinders up to 6 inches in 
diameter by 8 inches long, are used 
mainly as house water filters where 
municipal filter plants are not used. 
The cylinders have a hole down the 
center, the water being forced to pass 
through the walls of the cylinder and 
out of this hole. All material in sus- 
pension in the water is removed by 
this process. It is reported that the 
market for house filters is declining 
somewhat due to wider distribution of 
municipal water systems; but a new 
market is developing. Extraction 
thimbles or Gooch filter crucibles of a 
straight cylindrical form, have been 
successfully turned from tripoli; and 
it is reported that production on a 
commercial scale will soon begin. 


Ground tripoli or tripoli flour was 
originally used most extensively as a 
mild abrasive material for polishing, 
buffing and burnishing and as an ingre- 
dient of scouring soaps. A more recent 
development, which consumes a large 
amount of ground tripoli, is its use 
as a parting sand for molds in iron 
foundries. Another large use of 
tripoli is as a paint filler, for which 
trade it is marketed as “silica.” A 


new market has recently been found 
for the exceedingly fine dust, or spe 
cial air float tripoli, as a filler for 
rubber. Tripoli sells for $9 to $50 
per ton, dependent upon quality, but 
the average price at present is about 
$12 per ton. 


Centers of Production 


In 1913 about 20,000 tons of tripoli 
were produced, valued as sold (crude 
and finished) at about $200,000. Of 
this about 12,000 tons valued at $100,- 
000 came from Illinois, and about 8,000 
tons, valued at about $100,000, came 
from the Missouri-Oklahoma district 
and from Pennsylvania. The Penn- 
sylvania product was mostly rotten- 
stone and not pure tripoli. In Illinois 
there were four mines operated in 
Alexander county and three in Union 
county. In the Missouri-Oklahoma 
field there were three operators in 
1918. 

At present there is but one com- 
pany actually operating in the latter 
district. This is the American Tripoli 
Company, which some months ago pur- 
chased the property of the Seneca 
Tripoli Company. A new company, 
however, has recently been organized, 
known as the National Tripoli Com- 
pany. This company is reported to 
have acquired a large tract of land 
just south of Baxter, Kansas, in 
Ottawa county, Oklahoma, underlain 
by a large deposit of tripoli, and ex- 
pects to erect a mill in the near future. 

The American Tripoli Company was 
the first producer in this field, having 
commenced operations in 1887. Since 
their purchase of the Seneca Tripoli 
Company property they have dis 
mantled the old Seneca mill in Okla 
homa and moved most of the ma 
chinery to their mill at Seneca, New: 
ton county, Missouri. The remodeling 
and enlargement of this mill is noW 
nearing completion, 
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Mining and Milling in the Missouri- 
Oklahoma District 

The productive tripoli deposits,-cen- 
tered about Seneca, Missouri, on the 
Misso:rri-Oklahoma boundary line, are 
Scattered over an area of less than 100 
square miles. The only quarries being 
active y worked are those of the 
American Tripoli Company, about one 
and « half miles north of Seneca, 
partly in Missouri and partly in Okla- 
homa. The beds of tripoli always lie 
horizontal and never have more than 
12 feet of overburden. This overbur- 
den, consisting of loose dirt, gravel, 
and decomposed tripoli, averages about 
5% feet thick. The beds themselves 


saad Flow sheet of mill of Tamms Silica Co., 


Tamms, Ill 


range from 2 to 20 feet thick, with a 
possible average of 12 to 14 feet. 
While the beds are apparently exten- 
sive, often chert seams and bowlders 
occur in such abundance that grind- 
ing would be uneconomical. A weight 
of one short ton per cubic yard in 
place is used in estimating ore re- 
serves. 

The first step in the opening of a 
new quarry is the removal of the over- 
burden or stripping. This is done 
with small steam shovels, which dig 
the dirt and load it into wagons. In 
a working quarry the stripping, to- 
gether with the waste made in mining, 
is usually dumped in a pile in the 
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center of the quarry, where it can 
never possibly interfere with future 
quarrying operations. When the dirt 
is stripped back some distance from 
the working face, 114-inch holes 4 to 6 
feet back from the face and 10 to 14 
feet apart are drilled by hand to the 
bottom of the bed. These holes are 
then loaded with black powder, one- 
half to three-fourths keg per hole, and 
fired. 

The color of the tripoli in place 
varies from a pure white with few 
iron-stained seams to dark cream and 
rose shades with much iron staining. 
Aside from the seams, the whiteness 
is proportional to the fineness of grain. 
This is because the coarse rock is 
more porous, allowing more iron-bear- 
ing water to seep in or circulate 
through. In addition to color, watch 
must be kept for chert seams and 
nodules, which must be picked out and 
discarded, as they are very difficult 
to grind. Good quality tripoli may be 
easily distinguished by cutting with a 
knife. Chert or only partly decomposed 
chert can not be cut but tripoli cuts 
easily. The material after being shot 
down is sledged by hand, sorted for 
waste and separated by color, three 
shades being made, rose, cream and 
white. 

The company now operates ua fleet of 
small motor trucks equipped with spe- 
cial tip-up bodies which are loaded to 
1% tons. The trucks are driven into 
the quarries and loaded by hand 
shoveling. The haul from the quar- 
ries to the mill varies from 1% to 2% 
miles. Eight quarries, including the 
filter-stone quarries, are now operated; 
but a large acreage containing much 
undeveloped material is owned by the 
company. 

Material compact and strong enough 
for filter stones is usually not obtained 
from the quarries which supply grind- 
ing stock. Special filter-stone quar- 
ries are opened and worked by special 
methods. No blasting with powder is 


lh 


done, as large blocks must be obtained 
intact. In some cases the “plug and 
feather” method, common in quarry. 
ing building stone, is used; but oftener 
a more unique method is followed. 
Vertical channels about four inches 
wide are cut by a hand channelling 
machine four or five feet deep or legs 
if the deposit is thinner. If the bed 
has vertical cracks or seams they are 
followed as much as possible. Two 
such channels several feet apart are 
cut, two or three feet back from the 
face, and a vertical hole is drilled with 
a hand augur midway between the 
ends of the cuts. The drill holes are 
filled with unslaked lime and tamped. 
The lime gradually slakes and swells, 
by absorption of moisture from the 
rock, breaking out large blocks. 
usually along seams or natural lines 
of weakness. Blocks up to 2 feet by 
2 feet by 5 feet, or even larger, are 
obtained from a good quarry. Small 
fractured blocks and spalls are thrown 
in with the grinding stock. 

The tripoli as it comes from the 
ground is saturated with moisture and 
must be dried before it can be ground 
successfully. Formerly most of the. 
tripoli from this district was dried in 
large drying sheds, where the green 
rock was stacked in piles about 3 feet 
by 4 feet by 8 feet, ana allowed to 
remain for three or four months. At 
present a large revolving drier is used 
at the mill. By using this drier, rock 
from the quarries may be utilized 
without delay, and the drying sheds 
are only used as a storage for crude 
material. The objections to the use 
of drying sheds are: the cost of re 
handling several times; capital tied 
up in crude material; and mill wholly 
dependent upon slow. process of 
natural drying. 

At the mills the trucks are dumped 
into a concrete underground bin, from 
which a skip takes the tripoli up a0 
incline to the top of the mill and 
dumps it into either of two 60-ton 
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pins. These bins have one feature 
which is worthy of attention. In order 
to overcome freezing of the ore in the 
bins in winter, coils of steam pipe 
were placed around the inside of the 
bin in the top, middle and bottom sec- 
tions. These pipes are filled with ex- 
haust steam from the engine so that 
the fuel cost is nothing. Not only do 
these coils prevent freezing, but they. 
dry the ore to a certain extent. From 
the bins the ore goes through a gyra- 
tory crusher, elevator, and another bin 
to an indirect heat rotary dryer 1% 
feet in diameter by about 55 feet long. 
This dryer has a capacity of about 4 
tons per hour at a speed of 2% revo- 
lutions per minute. The passage of a 
lump of ore through the dryer requires 
about 45 minutes. Wood is used as a 
fuel, three to four cords being used 
per 24-hour day. The moisture con- 
tent of the crude ore, averaging 22.5 
per cent, is reduced in this dryer to 
about 1 per cent. Further progress 
of the ore through the mill may be 
followed from the appended flow sheet. 

Another interesting feature of this 
mill is the method of using dust col- 
lectors. Three primary exhaust fans 
are used, one of which draws the dust 
from the boots of the principal eleva- 
tors, a second collects the fine dust 
from the buhr mills, and a third col- 
lects the dust from the housings of the 
revolving screens. Each fan blows 
its dust into a cyclone tank air 
Separator 4 feet in diameter by 8 feet 
high, from which the over-size is 
drawn off and bagged, and the finer 
Material forced to. a single 6-foot 
cyclone tank, The coarser material 
here is drawn off and bagged as “air 
float” tripoli, and the finer material is 
Withdrawn by a fourth exhaust fan 
which forces the dust through three 
bag collectors. These bag collectors 
consist of large headers from each of 
Which are suspended 20 canton flannel 
bags 24 inches in diameter by 20 feet 
long. The air passes out through the 


meshes of the flannel, leaving the very 
fine tripoli dust behind. This dust is 
removed three times per 24-hour day 
and packed as “special air float” 
tripoli. 

The products made are: “once 
ground” or 65 mesh product, 87 per 
cent of which is 200 mesh; ‘double 
ground” or 110 mesh product, 96 per 
cent of which is 200 mesh; “air float 
or all 250 mesh; and “special air float” 
or all 300 mesh or finer. Three colors 
are also made, rose, cream and white. 
The largest production is of the 
“double ground” material. Mill pro- 
duction now averages about 60 tons 
per 2214-hour day (three 74-hour 
shifts), but the capacity is much larger 
and production will be increased when 
the reconstruction of the mill is com- 
pleted. 

Blocks of tripoli for filter stones are 
first sawed, while wet, into rough 
shapes, of approximately the outside 
dimensions of the products to be 
made, on circular steel saws, fitted 
with removable teeth. If the blocks 
have dried they are wetted before- 
sawing, for dry tripoli is not as easily 
cut as wet. After this rough shaping 
the stones are dried, either in sheds 
or, if quicker drying is necessary, in 
a small furnace. The dried blocks 
are cut into circular disks, cylinders 
and tubes by turning on lathes or by 
grinding on large wooden wheels sur- 
faced with carborundum. Holes, 
where necessary, are drilled in the 
stones on an ordinary drill press. 
Most filter stones are cut to exact 
dimensions on order and are sold by 
the eubic inch of volume. At present, 
the sale of filter stones constitutes 
about 20 per cent of the business of 
the company. 

Changes in the grinding mill are 
still in progress. A 6-foot by 16-foot 
tube mill for dry grinding is being 
installed to give an increased pro- 
duction of the “double ground” 
product. Feed to the drier will be 
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increased and the oversize from the 
Newaygo screen will be divided, part 
going to the tube mill and part to the 
buhr mills. Additional dust collectors 
will be installed both to improve the 
air in the mill and to produce a larger 
tonnage of “air float” tripoli. 


Tripoli Milling at Tamms, Illinois 

The tripoli deposits in the vicinity 
of Tamms, Alexander county, Illinois, 
were not examined by the writer, but 
samples of crude tripoli were obtained 
so that comparisons with the Mis- 
souri-Oklahoma material could be ob- 
tained. The Tamms tripoli is nearly 
pure white and is harder and higher 
in specific gravity than that from 
Oklahoma. The purest material is 
soft and very fine grained, but aver- 
age pieces are cut by the knife with 
difficulty. It does not break easily 
and its fracture is very rough and 
uneven. Hard lumps of only partly 
decomposed chert are common. Small, 
peculiar, shell-like cavities are numer- 
ous in many specimens. The cavities 
are often coated with an iron stain, 
beneath which is < thin layer of very 
fine tripoli much softer than the rest 
of the rock. This material does not 
seem to possess the requisite quali- 
ties for the manufacture of filter 
stones. 

The rock from the mines is hauled 
by trucks to the mill, a distance of 
about 3 miles. At the mill it is either 
shoyelled into storage sheds or onto 
a belt conveyor which carries it to a 
pulverizer where it is reduced to 
about %4 inch size. From the pulver- 
izer the crushed tripoli is elevated to 
the top of the mill and distributed by 
@ conveyor over three large bins. A 
chute from each bin feeds a tube mill 
lined with silex brick and charged 
with flint pebbles. Water is admitted 
to the mills with the feed so that the 
tripoli is ground wet. The discharge 
from all mills is piped to a cone 
classifier which acts as a dewaterer. 
Water from the classifier is returned 


to the mills and the sludge is piped 
to settling tanks, of which there are 
fifteen. These tanks, which are df 
concrete, average about 2 feet deep by 
9 feet wide by 50 feet long and hold 
about 17 tons. Coils of steam pipe 
are imbedded in the bottom of each 
tank. As soon as a tank is full the 
feed is moved to another tank and 
the full tank allowed to settle for 
about 1 hour. Then the water is 
drawn off and the material left to 
dry; drying usually takes about 24 
hours. 

The tank must then be graded or 
marked off into sections containing 
material of different degrees of fine- 
ness. This is possible as the wet 
sludge is fed at one end of the tank 
and the heaviest or largest particles 
settle at once close to the feed pipe. 
The finer the material the longer it is 
kept in suspension and the farther it 
will travel from the feed pipe before 
settling. A man, expert in the grad- 
ing of tripoli, can grade a tank by 
tests for grit with his teeth; but such 
tests may be supplemented by screen 
tests. After the content of a tank is 
marked into grades, the tripoli is 
shovelled into wheelbarrows and car- 
ried to bins, which are used for re 
served stock and in which further 
drying takes place. From the bins the 
stock is carried in wheelbarrows and 
shovelled into a pulverizer. The pul 
verizer discharges into an elevator 
which drops the tripoli ‘through 4 
chute into a 30-inch vertical buhr mill. 
The: finished products are bagged by 
hand directly from the buhr-mil! dis- 
charge. A flow sheet of the mill is 
appended. . 

Four grades of product are made: 
“B-4” or all 150 mesh; “Velvetine” or 
all 180 mesh; “Silver Bond” or all 
200-mesh; and “Gold Bond” or a! 300 
mesh. “Velvetine’ is the most im 
portant product from a tonnage stand 
point. The mill capacity is about 30 
tons per 16-hour day of two 38-hour 
shifts. 
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Pushing Good Roads 


Federal and State Governments 
Working to Keep Up Con- 
struction Program 


By Our Washington Correspondent 

EADERS in Congress seem deter- 
| mined that at least $100,000,000 

4 shall be made available by the 
Government during the next fiscal 
year for good roads. Unless Congress 
makes an appropriation by July 1, for 
the next fiscal year at least, the states 
will have no assurance that Federal 


aid is to continue after that date, and 


consequently cannot enter into agree- 
mets with the Government on the 
basis of obtaining Federal aid, nor 
can they make contracts with that 
money in view. It is feared that, to 
a large extent, it would tie up road 
building. 

However, there seems to be little 
doubt but that the money will be 
forticoming. It is recognized that 
there is some opposition in Congress, 
but it is not believed to be enough to 
jeopardize the passage of a substan- 
tial appropriation, if not covering a 
period of five years, for at least one 
year. This money, of course, if ap- 
propriated, will be expended under 
provisions of good roads legislation 
hitherto enacted, which calls for the 
expenditure by the various states of 
dollar for dollar of the amount con- 
tributed by the Federal Government. 

OQ! the funds which the Government 
has allotted for road building there is 
available, up to January 1, this year, 
$12( 880,758, the amount not taken up 
in project agreements. Of this sum, 
however, $3,000,000 has been taken up 
for work under construction, leaving 
a total of approximately $117,880,000 
still available. It is anticipated that 
this sum will be taken up, though 


Probably not actually spent, by the. 


States by July 1. As this is the last 
money which the Government has ap- 


‘to make the road systems 


propriated, it can readily be seen that 
action by Congress between now and 
July. 1 is necessary if the states are 
to know what the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to do in the fiscal year 
after that date. 

The Bureau of Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is doing all it 
can to foster the construction of the 
proper kind of roads; roads that will 
give the best service for the money. 
It also lays stress upon the need of 
maintaining properly a road after it 
has been constructed. It fact, it is 
very careful in awarding Federal 
funds for road construction, to receive 
assurance that the roads are going 
to be kept up after being built. Much 
attention is given also to have the 
roads constructed with Government 
aid “go somewhere.” It is the desire 
in the 
states of use to the people and to 
build the roads to connect with the 
systems of other states, so that in the 
end a national system of highways 
may be developed. : 

The good roads board of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association says that 
over a billion dollars is now available 
for road building and maintenance, of 
which amount probably $550,000,000 
will be expended in 1921. It says that 
state bonds for highway improvements 
aggregating $533,800,000 have been 
authorized during the past three years. 
During 1918 state bonds amounting to 
$60,000,000 were authorized in Illinois, 
and $50,000,000 in Pennsylvania, but 
owing to the shortage and high price 
of labor and materials, to the lack of 
open top equipment on the railroads, 
and to the condition of the bond mar- 
ket, very little of this money as yet 
has been expended. 

The funds from state and local bond 
issues, however, and that to be re- 
ceived from the Federal Government, ~ 
assuming that an appropriation will 
be made, will be spread out over a 
period of years, and it is doubtful 
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whether more than one-half of this 
vast sum will be applied to the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads 
during this calendar year, adds the 
board. Assuming that the expendi- 
tures will continue to increase at 
about the same rate as those for the 
past two years, it is estimated by the 
board that there will be expended for 
all road purposes during 1921 approx- 
imately the $550,000,000 mentioned. 

The good roads movement through- 
out the country is on the increase, as 
clearly shown by the results of the 
recent election. It might now be 
called a standard and stabilized in- 
dustry, for which propaganda is no 
longer needed, for the man’ who does 
not believe in good roads is classed 
almost with the man who has no re- 
ligion. At the recent election, the 
people in many of the states were 
called upon to vote upon important 
highway measures, and in more than 
a dozen states the people supported 
the proposals for increased expendi- 
tures for roads. Some of the meas- 
ures presented took the form of con- 
stitutional amendments, and others 
were enabling acts required by con- 
stitutional provisions already existing. 
The action by the state legislatures 
will be required in some instances be- 
fore bonds can be issued. 

Among the states which supported 
constitutional amendments for good 
roads or enabling acts at the general 
election were Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. In both of these states the 
amount proposed to be raised through 
bond issues was $50,000,000. Other 
states which voted favorably upon 
similar provisions and the amounts 
they authorized were: Colorado, $5,- 
000,000; Idaho, $2,000,000; Kansas, 
$60,000,000; Minnesota, $100,000,07?; 
Missouri, $60,000,000. These are large 
sums, amounting to $327,000,000 in the 
aggregate. These appropriations would 
seem to indicate that the country is 
alive to the need of roads, not only 


for the use of motor cars, which have 
become so common and have revolu- 
tionized traveling for so many people, 
but also to be used for the marketing 
of the products of the farms and the 
factories. In four states, however, 
proposals for bond issues for roads 
were defeated: Florida, where $20, 
000,000 was proposed, turned down the 
bond issue, and Washington, Mon- 
tana and New Mexico turned down is- 
sues of $30,000,000, $15,000.000 and 
$2,000,000, respectively. 

in a number of states where pro- 
posals were carried on the ballots for 
good roads, it was noticeable that the 
voters frequently selected these pro- 
posals for their approval when they 
were set down in the midst. of a num- 
ber of other proposed constitutional 
changes against which the people 
voted. The proponents of good roads 
extensions are convinced that the peo- 
ple, as a general thing, will support 
any proposition where there is a real 
need for the improvements indicated; 
where a definite road system has been 
worked out which will fit into the ex- 
isting programs, and where provision 
is made for the maintenance of the 
roads after they are once constructed, 
for paying the interest on the indebt- 
edness and for retiring the principal 
without burdensome taxation. 

In Kansas and West Virginia the 
measures adopted by the voters place 
the expenditure of funds for road con- 
struction under the state highway de- 
partments, which is an innovation in 
these states. This will give the de 
partments much increased respousi- 
bility, and also great opportunities for 
public service. The constitution of 
Kansas prohibited the state from en- 
gaging in internal improvements, but 
this difficulty was removed by the ref- 
erendum at the recent election. That 
state may now pay one-fourth of the 
‘cost of not to exceed 100 miles of road 
in each county and not to exceed $10, 
000 per mile. 
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The states have adopted various 
plans for meeting the expenditures re- 
quired. In some, increases in motor 
yehicle licenses and the use of these 
funds for paying off the bonds and the 
interest thereon have been provided 
for. In Minnesota it is believed that 
it wili be possible to get along with- 
out the issue of bonds, by making use 
of the annual revenues from vehicle 
licenses, Which, it is expected, will 
equal any amount that might be pro- 
posed to be expended annually under 
a bond issue plan. The proposed 
change in which the state highway 
engincer of Arizona was to have been 
supplanted by a commission of five 
members also was defeated in the 
election. In Florida and Washington 
it was intended to use the automobile 
registration money to float the bond 
issues. 

Prof. J. C. Tilden of Yale University 
has accepted the position of director 
of the highway and highway transport 
education committee, having been 
granted leave of absence for a year 
for the purpose, according to an an- 


nouncement by the Department of Ag-. 


riculture. The committee was formed 
last May at the invitation of Commis- 
sioner of Education Claxton, and its 
membership is designed to include 
representatives of all governmental, 
educational and industrial groups in- 
terested in the advancement of educa- 
tion in highway and highway trans- 
portation engineering. The new di- 
rector is about to take charge of the 
work planned by the committee, which 
includes the compilation of economic, 
Scientific and engineering data rela- 
tive to highway construction and high- 
way transport, and the distribution of 
these data to educational institutions. 





P. ©. Allen, Nashville, Ark., and as- 
Sociates are organizing a new com- 
pany, to be capitalized at $1,000,000, 
for the establishment of a cement 
Manutacturing plant in this section. 


Among Eastern 
Producers 


Trade Gossip Throughout Several 
States as Told by Our New 
York Correspondent 


HE sand, gravel and crushed 
"[ ‘stone markets at New York and 

vicinity carry the same spirit of 
lethargy as evidenced for a number of 
weeks past. The turn of the year 
has had no marked effect in bring- 
ing about a change for the better or 
for the worse, and the situation moves 
along from day to day with minimum 
call for material and sameness in as- 
pect that is growing monotonous to 
producers and dealers. 

The outlook ahead is not without 
encouraging tone, for despite the lag 
in immediate business, there is indi- 
cation of increased inquiries, intimat- 
ing that spring business may be ex- 
pected to develop a considerable in- 
crease in sales. Moreover, the weak 
market has had little or no effect upon 
the prices of basic materials, and 
these, with the exception of cement, 
are holding firm at existing levels. 
If stocks can weather this period of 
decline with price maintenance, there 
is every reason to believe that spring 
figures will stand at pretty close to 
those as quoted today. Those well 
informed as to the local situation do 
not look for any noticeable slump in 
prices. 

Good quality gravel, 144-inch and 
%-inch sizes, holds at $3 per cubic 
‘yard in carload lots, with few bids 
and few sales. The dealer’s level of 
$4.25 for the material, delivered, is be- 
ing maintained, and this branch of 
the trade shows no inclination to drop 
to lower figures. Crushed stone is 
quoted at from $1.90 to $2 a cubic 
yard in cargo lots for 14-inch size, 
and $2.15-for %-inch, the same prices 
as recorded in the last issue of Pir 
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AND Quarry. Sand continues at $1.50 
per cubic yard, wholesale, and at 
$2.75, delivered, by dealers in Manhat- 
tan and Bronx boroughs; fine white 
sand is being held by the different 
supply companies at $5 a cubic yard. 
Cement has declined 30 cents a barrel 
since the turn of the year, or from 
$4.80 to $4.50, including bags, or $3.50 
with bag rebate. This is a recession 
of 60 cents a barrel since the holiday 
season. Present quotations show no 
pronounced stability, and it would not 
be surprising to see another decline 
before many weeks. 

Building stone remains at present 
figures, without change or without any 
current indication of lower levels. The 
call is far from what it should be, 
even for the winter season. Indiana 
limestone is now established at $1.83 
per cubic foot at the supply yards, 
with Kentucky material selling for 
close to $2.08. North River bluestone 
is fetching $2.05 per cubic foot, while 
sandstone ranges from $1.75 to $2.10, 
according to variety. Granite is 
quoted at $1.35 per cubic foot and mill 
block marble at $2.25. Fine grade 
white Vermont marble, sawed, is be- 
ing turned at $3. 

Although the Lockwood state legis- 
lative committee has concluded its 
hearings at New York in different 
branches of the construction indus- 
try, and will not resume until further 
powers are granted by the lawmakers 
at Albany, the aftermath is being felt 
in a number of ways. Members of 
the sand and gravel dealers’ local 
Board of Trade, pleading guilty to an 
indictment charging violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law with regard 
to fixing prices -in the local market, 
have been fined by Judge Learned 
Hand in the United States District 
Court in the grand sum of approxi- 
mately $40,000. Four corporations 
and eleven individuals were held on 
the charges; the former sustained a 
fine of $5,000 and the latter in vary- 


‘ing amounts from $1,000 to $4,000. 


Judge Hand also signed a decree dis. 
solving the Board of Trade. The in. 
dictment against the companies and 
individuals was returned on Decem-. 
ber 29, resulting in a swift action in 
settlement. A number of prominent 
local interests are involved. 

The Eastern States Sand & Gravel 
Corporation, New York, has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $500,000, to 
operate a local sand, gravel and 
crushed stone business. The com. 
pany is headed by R. D. Bugundii, J. 
Constantine and B. Naumburg, 107 
Broad Street. 

The E. J. Carroll Sand Company, 
White Building, Buffalo, N. Y., oper- 
ating properties at Attica and Gowan- 
da, has filed notice of increase in cap- 
ital from $25,000 to $100,000 for gen- 
eral expansion. 

The Limestone Phosphate Company, 
New York, has filed notice of dissolu- 
tion under state laws. 

The Consolidated Construction Com- 
pany, 41 Pleasant Street, Newbury- 
port, Mass., has perfected plans for 
the establishment of a new stone 
quarry on State Street, to cost about 
$400,000, including machinery. The 
new plant will have an initial capacity 
of about 5,000 tons of crushed stone 
per day. The Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, 40 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass., has received a contract for con- 
siderable material. W. L. Alexander 
is head of the company. 

The Berkshire Stone Products Com- 
pany, South Egremont, Mass., has 
work under way at its new local plant 
for crushed stone production. The 
plant will cost about $100,000 with 
equipment. 

The Morris County Crushed Stone 
Company, Millington, N. J., has closed 
its plant, and the working force has 
been reduced from 40 to about 10 men. 
The works will not resume until mar- 
ket conditions show signs of better 
ment. During the curtailment the 
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compiny will make repairs to. ma- 
chinery and will improve certain parts 
of the plant. The company, hereto- 
fore, has always closed down for a 
short period during the winter season 
for work of this kind. 

Sand digging operations in the vi- 
cinity of Millville, N. J., are being 
curtailed to a large extent, and a num- 
ber of men usually employed in work 
at the pits are idle. One of the main 
causes of the recession is the lack of 
call from the steel plants, as this sec- 
tion in normal times is drawn upon 
quite heavily for material for molding, 
etc., in this line. 

The Union Stone Company, Mount 
Wolf, Pa., with plant at Saginaw, has 
arranged for a wage reduction at its 
plant from 40 to 35 cents an hour for 
laborers. The works are now oper- 
ating on a three-day week schedule. 

The Lehigh Valley district of Penn- 
sylvania, under normal conditions 
producing about one-third of the ce- 
ment manufactured in the country, is 
experiencing quiet times and very few 
of the mills are running. In the North- 
ampton region, the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Company is operating at about 
one-half normal in its roasting and 
other departments. This company re- 
cently increased its capital from $14,- 
000,000 to $23,000,000 for general ex- 
pansion. The plant of the Whitehall 
Portland Cement Company, Cementon, 
recentiy resumed operations on a re- 
duced scale. The Coplay Cement 
Company, Coplay, is operating in a 
small way, as is also the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company, vicinity of Al- 
lentown. A number of wage reduc- 
tions ure being placed in effect at the 
various mills, including the plants of 
the las! two companies mentioned. At 
the Coplay -works, piece workers and 
other employes have been reduced 
from 15 to 20 per cent. At the Le- 
high }lant, laborers have been sub- 
jected to a decrease of from 47% to 


35 cents an hour, with corresponding 
reduction in other departments. 

The American Lime & Stone Com- 
pany, Bellefonte, Pa., is operating at 
its new hydrating plant in this sec- 
tion. Considerable other construction 
work is under way, and the different 
plant units will be placed in service as 
soon as completed. j 

The Silica Sand Company, Mount 
Holly Springs, Pa., is maintaining pro- 
duction at a good status at its local 
plant, and is now busy on a dynamited 
section comprising about 15,000 tons 
of sand, recently blown loose. The 
workable material reaches to a depth 
of over 50 feet. 

The different sand and gravel inter- 
ests at Pittsburgh, Pa., are maintain- 
ing considerable activity in the mar- 
ket, and sizable shipments are reach- 
ing the city by means of the different 
tow boats. The Keystone Sand & 
Supply Company has been operating 
its vessel, “Peace,” in the river trade, 
supplemented by the “Victory” and 
other vessels in the fleet. Large quan- 
tities of material -are coming from 
Corapolis. The J. K. Davison & 
Brother Sand Company has placed its 
tow boat, “Elizabeth Smith,” in serv- 
ice, following extensive repairs to 
boiler and other machinery. The 
Rodgers Sand Company is active at its 
digger at Ambridge, and making ship- 
ments by its own fleet. 





The Miller plant of the United 
States Silica Company, in South Ot- 
tawa, Ill., is to be reopened by the 
Bellrose Sand Company, a new project 
organized by H. W. Bellrose, of Ot- 
tawa. Work on the new plant, to cost 
about $500,000, will soon ‘begin. 





The Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany has purchased the plants and 
pusiness of the Burt Portland Cement 
Company, at Bellevue, Michigan, the 
Ironton Portland Cement Company, at 
Ironton, Ohio, and the LaSalle Cement 
Company, at LaSalle, Illinois. 
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Pacific Coast News 


Little Sign of Business Depres- 
sion — Plans for Spring 
Highway Work 


By Our San Francisco Correspondent 

HE usual slack period during the 
"| miesrinter months is being felt 

by the sand, rock and gravel in- 
dustry on the Pacific coast, without, 
however, and undue depression, and 
the general opinion among the trade 
is that more business is being done 
now than was done during the same 
period twelve months ago. With road 
work practically suspended during the 
month of January and building at its 
lowest ebb, the various companies are 
planning, however, for a very pros- 
perous year in 1921, as it is a well- 
known fact that the widely heralded 
business depression throughout the 
United States is affecting the Pacific 
coast less than in any other section 
of the country. 

A report submitted by County En- 
gineer Edward Von Geldern of Sutter 
county to Chairman B. S. Grimm of 
the roads committee of the new Sut- 
ter county grand jury shows a bal- 
ance of $106,806.08 left in the county 
treasury for the completion of the con- 
crete highway on the Yuba City to 
Nicolaus road from Yuba City to the 
O’Banion Corners road. The appro- 
priation for the construction of this 
road under the 1919 highway bond 
issue was $199,760. Out of a total 
of 744 miles of highway let under the 
contract to the Federal Construction 
Company of San Francisco, the con- 
tractor has completed the concrete 
paving of 314 miles, leaving a distance 
of 4 miles to be completed with the 
opening of the construction season 
this spring. 

Decreases in gravel, sand and 
crushed rock carload rates which will 
run from 5 to 35 cents a ton are to 
become effective immediately on the 
Pacific Electric Railway, which oper- 


_ 


ates in various towns in southern Cal. 
ifornia, in compliance with an order 
issued to the company by the state 
railroad commission recently. 

More than $100,000 has been in. 
vested by the Del Monte Properties 
Company, Del Monte, Cal., in construe. 
tion of a modern sand washing and 
screening plant which is being con- 
structed near Pacific Grove. Auto. 
matic methods of handling the sand 
will be used. The Del Monte sand 
found on the Monterey peninsula is 
white and has great commercial value, 
it being used for fine construction 
work as well as in the manufacture of 
glass. The plant will be ready for op- 
eration soon, it is announced. 

The Niles Rock and Sand Company 
was ordered paid $13,752.51 by R. C. 
Storrie & Co., instead of the $15,195.51 
on the balance of the $103,116.19 
claimed for material furnished at the 
Twin Peaks tunnel, in a decision of 
the district court of appeals this 
month. 

A promise that actual construction 
under the $1,800,000 Butte county road 
bond issue voted a year ago would 
begin as soon as the weather permits 
was given recently at a good roads 
meeting by Harvey Hume, county en- 
gineer. 5 

A tentative plan for raising the 
$450,000 necessary to complete Cali 
fornia’s portion of the proposed Pike’s 
Peak Ocean to Ocean highway across 
Nevada into California was presented 
recently at a meeting of the Utab- 
Nevada-California Highway Associa- 
tion in Sacramento. Representatives 
from the sections interested attended. 

The Silver Mountain Products Com- 
pany intends erecting and equipping 
a 1,000-barrel cement producing plant 
at Victorville, Cal., and will install a 
12-mile tramway from the cement 
quarry to the plant, it is announced 
by the company, which will soon is 
sue 998,000 shares of its capital stock, 
full paid, non-assessable, at $1 per 
share, It will be all common stock. 
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Indiana Specification 


This Is Still a Vital Topic in the 
Hoosier State 


By Our Indianapolis Correspondent 

HE state highway department is 
"| ‘consiaering the advisability of 

permitting an increase in the 
amount of sand in the aggregate for 
concrete roads. A coarse aggregate, 
of which not more than 5 per cent 
can go through a one-quarter-inch 
screen, may be used by contractors at 
the present time, but the percentage 
may be increased to 10. 

There is so much sand in Indiana 
gravel that contractors who follow the 
state specifications are not able to 
use it. According to tests made by 
Purdue University officials, at the re- 
quest of the state department, it was 
shown that as good a paving mixture 
could be obtained by permitting the 
use of more sand in the coarse ag- 
gregate, the amount to vary accord- 
ing to the voids in the coarse aggre- 
gates. 

A 5 per cent specification is pre- 
scribed by eastern laws or regulations 
and Indiana has followed this idea 
without change with the result that 
gravel producers must discard much 
of their product in order to get enough 
sand out of the coarse aggregate. This 
has caused an increase in price of the 
Indiana product as well as bringing in 
much gravel into Indiana at great ex- 
pense from states where the gravel 
contains less sand. 

While the state department has pre- 
scribed the 5 per cent specification for 
State road work, more recently it has 
raised no objeetion when contractors 
used a coarse aggregate that would 
Screen as high as 10 per cent. It is 
believed that the commission will in- 
creas: the percentage to 10 in order 


that more Indiana pits’ products may 
be used, 


Road material men in Indiana and 
Indianapolis can not dictate to him in 
the matter of road materials in re- 
vising the road _ specifications of 
Marion county, declared J. J. Grif- 
fith, county surveyor, recently. Mr. 
Griffith announced that he will not ac- 
cept the report of a special committee 
appointed by the county commis- 
sioners to go over the present road 
specifications, but instead he will sub- 
mit to the commissioners a carefully 
revised copy of specifications for road 
building for their consideration and 
will insist upon it being used in 
Marion county. 

“I will not consider any revised 
specifications handed to me by the 
road material men of this state and 
county, because they are working 
mainly for their own interests,” de- 
clared Mr. Griffith. “That fact is 
shown in the delay over submitting 
their findings. I believe that when the 
county elects a road surveyor and 
engineer the taxpayers should have 
some faith in the successful candi- 
date, and for that reason I am going 
to insist that my report be accepted. 
I am going to have that ready very 
soon, basing it upon very accurate data 
available, and not upon any special in- 
terest that material men may see fit to 
advocate.” 

The county commissioners, after re- 
ceiving complaints from various con- 
tractors regarding the present specifi- 
cations, decided to reconsider the 
specifications. Representatives of the 
Indiana Sand and Gravel Producers’ 
Association and the Portland Cement 
Association, together with Thomas 
Kelly, a granite salesman selected by 
the county commissioners, were asked 
by the commissioners to get busy as a 
committee and report their findings. 

Mr. Kelly said that the report was 
being checked over and would be 
ready for the cofisideration of the com- 
missioners within a few days. 
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_ January Outlook in 
Louisville 


Winter Quiet Has Come, But 
with Prospect of Spring 
Activity 


By Our Louisville Correspondent 

HE weather held fine for con- 
bi tinued building operations in 

the Louisville territory until the 
end of the first two weeks in January, 
then came snow and bad weather 
which have hampered building opera- 
tions and made things mighty quiet 
all around. In fact with the new year 
came the inventory season anyway, so 
there has been very little doing 
among either the stone crushing peo- 
ple or the sand and gravel people 
except to take inventories and figure 
out their balances for the past year. 

The sand and gravel people here 
operating in the river have their 
equipment in winter quarters now and 
do not contemplate doing anything 
much except the making of repairs on 
equipment and getting in shape for 
operating in the spring season. They 
have stocks enough on hand to serve 
‘the needs of the trade meantime and 
are looking forward cheerfully to the 
new season. Several things point to- 
ward the new year being a good one 
not only in Louisville proper but 
throughout the state, because of the 
many plans for new roads. Indications 
in Louisville are that we will have a 
busy year in building operations be- 
cause there are new factories and big 
business building being planned and 
these in turn call for still more hous- 
ing, all of which gives promise of busy 
times and of a good demand for sand 
and gravel. 

Quite a lot of the time and attention 
of the local people during January was 
centered in the various gatherings 
called to meet here. In addition to the 
meeting of the National Association of 


Sand and Gravel Producers January 
12-13-14, there was a meeting of Ken- 
tucky Crushed Stone Association on 
association, and a meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Crushed stone Association on 
the 12th. This latter meeting was 
called hurriedly by Secretary R. B. 
Tyler, of Louisville, when he learned 
of the proposed meeting to organize 
the highway contractors, because 
some of the crushed stone people of 
Kentucky are also road contractors 
and all of them had enough interest 
in the gathering of road contractors to 
justify a conference of the crushed 
stone people at the same time. 

The feeling here is that if the trade 
can get cars and get proper treatment 
in the matter of freight rates, 1921 
should prove a banner year in the his- 
tory of both the crushed stone busi- 
ness and the sand and gravel trade. 





Full-Swing Crane 


The production of a new mode! of 
crane, of the full revolving type, is 
said to be well under way by the John 
F. Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 
The company has just completed a 
large machine and erecting shop of 
the latest design, adjoining their pres- 
ent plant, for the construction of the 
new crane. 

The company states that the new 
machine is not intended to replace the 
Auto-Crane, which is of the semi-cir- 
cular type, but is designed to fil] the 
need for a crane with a full circle 
swing. 

The standard type is the apron tread 
traction, but it is also built in road- 
wheel and railroad types. The ma: 
chines are equipped with either steam, 
gasoline or electric motors, and are 
guaranteed to have ample power for 
every purpose. 

The specifications of the new ma- 
chine are unusually good, a few of 
the outstanding features being: excep- 
tionally few parts, accessibility of all 
parts, self-locking worm device for 
raising and lowering, which is oper: 
ated by two friction clutches, instead 
of the “jaw and dog” method usually 
found, and many other points which 
will be interesting to users of cranes. 
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Expect to Get Their 
Share 


Texas Producers Looking for a 
Slice of Prosperity 


Ry Our Dallas Correspondent 
RAVEL trade in Texas since 
G January 1 has improved ma- 
terially and the outlook is de- 
cidedly brighter, according to dealers 
in Dallas and other Texas cities. 
Building operations have improved 
and with the evident loosening of 
credits, still larger operations are fore- 
cast. Gravel men are in a partic- 
ularly optimistic frame of mind and 
believe that they will yet come in for 
their part of the prosperity. 

Shortage of railroad cars still is the 
greatest handicap, but this situation, 
too, is showing improvement. Cars 
are not yet available for transporta- 
tio of all gravel for which orders 
have been placed, but many large 
orders are being filled. 

Much road building work that had 
been delayed on account of inability 
of cities and counties to dispose of 
bonds that had been voted for road 
building or paving purposes is now 
going forward, as with the improve- 
Ment in the money market, these 
bonds are now being disposed of to 
a good advantage. . 

The City of Dallas has several 
large paving projects under way 
which will call for large quantities of 
gravel, and Dallas County is going 
ahead now with the expenditure of 
the $6.500,000 voted for road building 
Purposes in accordance with a pro- 
fram mapped out and decided on 
some nionths ago. This work has been 
delaye for some time on account of 
the high cost of labor and road build- 
ing materials and also on account of 
the shortage of cement. All these con- 
ditions are now improving and the 


country is going ahead building -its 
roads. 

Tarrant and Johnson counties, ad- 
joining Dallas on the west and south- 
west, are both carrying out large road 
building projects and are using large 
amounts of gravel. The demand for 
gravel in other nearby counties is 
also heavy. 

Weather conditions have been fa- 
vorable for delivery of gravel by truck 
and when cars were not to be had, 
the gravel companies have made de- 
liveries by truck. There has been 
little rainfall and the weather has 
been fair. 

Gravel prices remain firm, although 
there has been a drop in the prices 
of other building materials and in the 
cost of labor. This is perhaps due to 
the fact that prices of gravel did not 
advance in line with other building 
materials about the time the peak in 
high prices was reached. Inability of 
gravel dealers to make deliveries 
seemed to have a deterrent effect on 
prices. 

Good pit run gravel, of proper pro- 
portions for concrete work without 
screening, can be had in Dallas, f. o. 
b. cars at the pits, for $1.50 to $2.00 
per cubic yard. Screened gravel runs 
about $3.50 per cubic yard, and 
screened sand about the same, while 
comparatively clean sand can be had 
for $2.00 per cubic yard. 

Deliveries by truck on the job are 
relatively higher, the price varying 
with length of haul. As most con- 
tractors either maintain their own 
fleet of motor trucks or employ some 
trucking firm to deliver their gravel 
for them, there is comparatively little 
gravel -delivered by the gravel firms 
on the job, most of their business be- 
ing done in loading cars at the pits. 





Pebble Rock Fertilizer Company, 
Twomey, Tenn., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock: of $25,000. J. D. 
Deen, Horatio McCord and John Marsh 
are some of the incorporators. 
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National Good Roads 
Show 


Valuable Program Arranged for 
Meet in Chicago This Month 


ident of the Board of Local 

Improvements of Chicago, and 
recently elected President of the 
American Road Builders Association, 
is responsible for the most compre- 
hensive program ever attempted for 
a Good Roads Show. 

The affair to be held at the Coli- 
seum in Chicago, February 9, 10, 11 
and 12, promises to surpass all pre- 
vious efforts in point of prominent 
speakers, lavish entertainment, at- 
tendance and number of exhibitors. 

It is estimated that approximately 
30,000 persons will attend the show, 
and the program for their entertain- 
ment should firmly convince them 
that Chicago’s hospitality earns for 
her the title “The Convention City.” 


PROGRAM 


First Session, Coliseum, Wednesdiy, Feb. 
9, 1921, 10:00 A. M. 

H. L. Boulby, Chief of War Materials 
Division, U. S. Office of Public Roads, 
presiding. 

“Our National Road Problems,” Thom- 
as MacDonald, Chief Engineer, Office of 
Public Roads. 

“Relations of Highway and Motor 
Transport Movement to Education,” R. 
D. Chapin, President Hudson Motor Co. 

“Highway Improvements in New Eng- 
land,” John N. Cole, Commissioner of 
Public Works, Boston, Mass. 

“Local and National Importance of 
the Lee Highway,” Dr. S. M. Johnson, 
eel Lee Highway Assn., Roanoke, 

a. 


Second Session, 2:00 P. M. 

Geo. C. Diehl, County Engineer, Erie 
County, N. Y., presiding. 

“The aves < Part in the Develop- 
ment of cient Transportation,” C. W. 
Reid, Chairman Transportation Commit- 
tee, Federal Highways Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Discussion by W. S. Keller, State 
Highway Commissioner of Alabama, Geo. 
H. Pride, President Heavy Haulage Com- 
pany, New York City, and T. W. Was- 
ser, State Highway Engineer of New 
Jersey. 


Mass aioeting Pee Temple, 


M. J. Faherty presiding. 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


Band. 
Address of Welcome on Behalf of the 


M ICHAEL J. FAHERTY, Pres- 


State of Illinois. Hon. Len Small, Goy- 
ernor of Illinois. 

Musical Program, Club 
Chorus. 

Address of Welcome on Behalf of the 
City of Chicago. Hon. Wm. Hale Thomp- 
son, Mayor. 

Response on Behalf of American Road 
Builders Assn. Michael J. Faherty, 
President. 

Good Roads Movies. 

Men’s Smoker. 


Third Session, Coliseum, Thursday, Feb. 
10, 10:00 A. M. 

Cc. M. Upham, Chief Engineer, Dela- 
ware State Highway Dept., presiding. 

“Sub Grades.” H. G.“Shirley, Secre- 
tary Federal Highway Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 7 

Discussion by Clifford Older, Chief 
Highway Engineer of Illinois, and others, 

“Importance of Drainage in Road Con- 
struction.” F. H. Eno, Professor of 
Engineering, Ohio State University. 

_Discussion by H. S, Mattimore, As- 
sistant Engineer, New York State High- 
way Dept., and others. 


Fourth Session, 2:00 P. M. 

J. A. Euchastel, City Manager, Outre- 
mont, Canada, presiding. 

a of Pavements.” J. H. McDon- 
ald. 

Discussion by Newell D. Darlington, 
Chairman, California State Highway 
Commission, and Herbert Nunn, State 
Highway Engineer of Oregon. 

“Highway Researches, and What the 
Results Indicate.” A. T. Goldbeck, Chief, 
Division of Tests, Office of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C 

Discussion by Dean Anson W. Mars- 
ton, lowa State College, and others, 

} Evening Entertainment. 

Dinner Dance at Congress Hotel, 6:00 
P. M. until Midnight. 

Fifth Session, Friday, Feb. 11, 
10:00 A. M. 


Frank F. Rogers, State Highway Com- 
missioner of Michigan, presiding. 

“Recent Developments in Road Build- 
ing.” Edward N. Hines, Chairman 
Board of County Commissioners, Wayne 
County, Mich. 7 

Discussion by W. D. Uhler, Chief En- 
gineer, Penn. State Highway Dept., and 
R. Keefe Compton, Chairman Baltimore 
Paving Commission. 

Sixth Session, 2:00 P. M. 

E. J. Mehren, Editor,, Engineering 
News Record, presiding. 

“Highway Finance.” H. C. Sylvester, 
Vice-President National City Bank, New 
York City. 

Discussion by H. P. Gillette and W. 
G. Edens. 

Ev Entertainment, 8:00 P. M. 

Theatre Party, Auditorium, play “Mec- 
ca.” 


Seventh Session, Saturday, Feb. 13, 
10:00 A. M. 

Walter A. Rogers, of Bates & Rogers, 
Chicago, presiding. : 

“The Relation Between Engineers and 
Contractors.” D. Garber, President 
Association of General Contractors. 

Discussion by R. G. Collins, and A. H. 
Hirst, State Highway Engineer of Wis 
consin. 

Eighth Session, 2:00 P. M. 

Question Box. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Unfinished Business. 

Adjournment. 
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Cement Plant for 
Davenport 


Western States Company Expects 
to Complete Work This Year 


notable addition to the indus- 

trial enterprises of Davenport, 
lowa, is the newly planned cement 
plant of the, Western -States Port- 
land Cement Company. One and a 
half million dollars is being expended 
on this plant, which is located at 
Nuttings Station, about six miles 
from Davenport. 

Four hundred and fifty acres of 
land have been purchased, 90 acres 
of which, north of the Mississippi 
river, contain shale deposits. The 
other 360 acres extend from Nuttings 
Station to Iowana Station, on the C., 
D. & M. railway, and from the river 
road to the Mississippi. This latter 
portion contains a deposit of high- 
grade cement rock, with an overlay 
of an average of 6 feet of clay and 
soil. The rock to a depth of 120 feet 
has been prospected. From geological 
records, it is believed that this land 
has a cement rock content to a depth 
of possibly 400 feet. 

The site to be covered by the build- 
ings and yard tracks is about 30 
acres, north of the C., D. & M., and 
the D, R. I. & N. W. railways, east- 
ward from Nuttings Station. To the 
north of this will be the rock quarry. 
The mill buildings proper will occupy 
aspace of about 200 feet wide by 500 
feet long. 

There will be four cylindrical kilns 
of a length of 220 feet. 

A machine shop and store room are 
also being built, so that maintenance 
of the plant equipment is provided at 
all times from the plant’s own re- 
sources. 

Temporary storage facilities for 10,- 
00 barrels 6f cement for use in con- 


N LARGE plant, which will be a 


plant on the Mississippi river. 


struction have been provided, as well 
as a temporary crushing plant for the 
stone used in building, is now being 
put up. The C., D. & M. railroad con- 
nections have been made and in op- 
eration since October, while the D., 
R. I. & N. W. railway will likewise 
effect connections in the near future. 

The United Light & Railway Com- 
pany is supplying the electric power 
for construction purposes.. A tem- 
porary water supply system has been 
installed. The permanent water sup- 
ply will be provided by a pumping 
Early 
next season a complete water main 
system with a steel tank on a tower 
135 feet high, will be erected. A- 
power plant of three 1,000 h. p. Diesel 
engines is also in process of construc- 
tion. ‘ 

Operation of the plant is expected 
to begin about January 1, 1922. 

This plant will employ the wet 
process of manufacture of cement. 

It is expected that about 300 men 
will be regularly employed at the 
plant when it is in operation. It will 
have a daily capacity of 4,000 barrels, 
with provision for adding doubled 
facilities. 

The main office building, which will 
be located at the plant, will provide 
for the housing of all the office help 
of the company. This building is be- 
ing constructed by Temple & Bur- 
rows, local architects. 

The home office of the Western 
States Portland Cement Company is 
at Independence, Kans. It is possi- 
ble that a sales office may be located 
at Davenport. The company now has 
in operation two cement plants, one 
at Independence, Kans., and one in 
the island of Cuba. 





The Texas Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany has been organized at Waco, 
Texas, and capitalized for $75,000. 
The new company will take over the 
property of the Potts-Moore Company, 
south of Waco. 
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Discuss Duty on Lime 


Heated Arguments at Hearing 
' Before Ways and Means 
Committee 


HEATED colloquy developed in 
Washington on January 10 be- 
fore the House Ways and 
Means Committee between representa- 
tives. of rival lime manufacturing 
companies. One of the companies was 
accused of employing cheap Chinese 
labor at a plant in British Columbia 


as a means of undermining American © 


products and American labor. 

The clash took place during the 
hearings on general tariff revision. 
Schedule B, applying to earth, earth- 
enware and glassware, was under con- 
sideration. 

Alfred W. Gray, of Niagara Falls, 
representing the Pacific Lime Co. of 
British Columbia, which he said is 
owned by Americans, appeared before 
the committee to urge that no increase 
be made in the present duty of five 
per cent ad valorem on imports of 
lime. 

W. E. Humphrey, of Tacoma, Wash., 
representing the Tacoma & Roche 
Harbor Lime Co., the next witness, 
promptly denounced Mr. Gray in blis- 
tering fashion. Mr. Humphrey wanted 
a duty of $1 a barrel on lime. 

“It is something unprecedented for 
a representative of a foreign manu- 
facturing company to come here and 
tell the American Congress what to 
do,” said Mr. Humphrey. “That the 
company happens to be owned by 
Americans makes it all the worse. 

“I can’t imagine anything worse 
than a renegade American going into 
British Columbia, employing cheap 
Chinese coolie labor, and then use the 
products to destroy American labor. 

“This company employs Chinese 
labor almost exclusively. 

“Every barel of lime that the com- 
pany sells here takes just that much 


from American manufacturers. Their 
statement that the lime produced in 
British Columbia is better is all bunk. 

“This is the most infamous illustra. 
tion that has ever come to my knowl 
edge of a foreign manufacturer invad- 
ing American markets.” 

Mr. Gray then was given an oppor. 
tunity to defend himself. He said he 
is an American citizens and one of the 
stockholders in the company. 

“We have done nothing to stir up 
any feeling,” said Mr. Gray. “We 
have just come here with a simple 
statement of facts. The gentleman 
has spoken of our employing Chinese 
labor. We are paying our Chinese 
labor $4 a day. Since 1917 the greater 
part of our labor has been white labor, 
Canadian subjects and some Ameri 
can. Prior to the recent slump we 
paid $4.50 a day. We have never sold 
our lime in the United States below 
the American price as charged. The 
amount of our lime shipped into this 
country by our company is compara- 
tively small. It has never exceeded 
60,000 barrels a year. We have done 
nothing to interfere with the prosper- 
ity of the Tacoma and Roche Harbor 
Lime Co.” 

Mr. Humphrey then renewed his at- 
tacks. He said that ordinary labor in 
the State of Washington costs $8 a 
day, or twice as much as Mr. Gray 
said the Chinese labor was paid. Rep 
resentative Fordney, chairman of the 
committee, corroborated Mr. Hum- 
phrey on this point, declaring that a 
lumber company in which he is inter- 
ested in the State of Washington pays 
$7.50 a day for ordinary labor. 

In asking a duty of $1 a barrel Mr. 
Humphrey said that there is a differ 
ence of at least 15 cents a barrel it 
labor costs and 15 cents advantage in 
the use of ships by Canadian com- 
panies. Difference in exchange adds 
another 15 cents. In the Payne-Ald 
rich tariff law the duty was 5 cents 4 
barrel. 
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BELT CONVEYORS 
Simple in design, eco- 
nomical of power, they 
give satisfaction. Differ- 
ent styles to suit your 
requirements. 


A rough sketch showing 
conditions to be met at your 
piant, with capacity desired 
and power available, will 
bring our recommendations. 


APRON OR PAN 
CONVEYORS 
Flights or pans made of 
steel or cast iron, fitted to 
steel bushed self-oiling roll- 
er chain — complete with 
drives. 


SCREW 


CONVEYORS 
Steel “HELICOID” 
or Sectional flight 


screw conveyor for 
washing plants. We also make cast iron Screw Conveyors. 


See Catalogue No. 38 for complete line of 


Elevating, Conveying and Power 
Transmitting Machinery 





H. W. CALDWELL & SON COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Western Avenue, 17th and 18th Streets 
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Agricultural Limestone 
Machinery 


BY L. H. STURTEVANT 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Harrison Sq., 
Boston, Mass. 


The benefit to the soil by the use of 
agricultural limestone is now univers- 
ally recognized and thousands of tons 
are distributed regularly to the farm- 
ers in many sections of the country. 
The kind of soil needing lime, the 
amount to be applied per acre, the fine- 
ness of the lime, and the kind of ma- 
chinery producing it, have also become 
standardized, so that now nothing re- 
mains to hinder this rapidly growing 
industry. It is now strictly up to the 
machinery manufacturers to perfect 
their mechanisms so that ground lime- 
stone may be produced at minimum 
expense. 

Simplicity, durability, quick access- 
ibility, reasonable cost and minimum 
power are the principle points to be 
considered. As this business is di- 
vided into three classes of producers, 
each requirement must be carefully 
considered so that the right machine 
will be purchased in each individual 
case. These classes are divided as 
follows: First, the large producer of 
agricultural lime, grinding hundreds 
of tons per day; second, a company or 
a farmers’ co-operative association 
which operates on a moderate scale; 
third, the farmer himself, or the small 
grinder who wishes to produce limited 
quantities of lime, or to run his ma- 
chine intermittently as lime is re- 
quired. 


The first class can afford to invest 
the necessary capital for a complete 
plant designed for quantity produc- 
tion, install dryers, and the best of la- 
bor-saving equipment to produce at 
least cost. The second class in some 
cases can do likewise, but many times 
would prefer to limit the investment 
even if the ground stone costs more. 
The third class in practically all cases 
must install a plant at the lowest pos- 
sible price consistent with good ma- 
chinery, and manufacture as cheaply 
as it is possible under the circum- 
stances. 


There are two types of pulverizers 
well suited to this business—the ring- 
roll mill, a big, slow speed, durable 
grinder, which one can install and for- 
get as far as wear, tear or trouble is 


concerned; and then there is the high 
speed swing sledge or hammer type of 
pulverizer, more widely used on ac 
count of its lower first cost and sim- 
plicity of plant. 


Of the two types of machines the 
one recommended entirely depends on 
conditions, each being first-class in ey- 
ery respect. The low speed mill is 
the more durable, and also is more 
expensive and requires a screen; while 
the high speed machine takes more 
power per ton of rock ground, and the 
upkeep expense is greater; it, however, 
needs no screen. 

For the small producer the swing 
sledge mill is without question the 
better of the two; for the large manu- 
facturer the ring-roll is far superior; 
but the man of medium requirements 
should look carefully into both types 
before reaching a decision. 

They differ greatly in principle, the 
ring-roll crushes the limestone on it- 
self between ring and rolls, where it is 
held by centrifugal force. Ring and 
rolls do not touch each other, the 
crushing and grinding action is en- 
tirely by pressure exerted at slow 
speed against the. limestone itself, 
which accounts for its extreme du- 
rability. The swing sledge mili pul- 
verizes by a series of tremendous 
blows delivered at lightening speed to 
the store fed into it. Nothing can 
withstand such impacts and the fine 
stone passes through grates at the bot- 
tom of the mill case. One can see ata 
glance that such a machine must nec- 
essarily wear considerably, but being 
armored this wear is not excessive per 
ton of stone ground. 


A proper decision therefore depends 
on many circumstances, capital, com- 
petition, output, operating expense, etc. 





The Western Lime & Cement Com- 
pany, a new Milwaukee $1,200,000 cor- 
poration, has been formed, which has 
acquired the Nast Brothers Lime & 
Stone Company, at Marblehead, Wis. 
and subsidiary plants of the latter 
company, at Knowles and Kewaunee, 
Wis., the Western Lime & Cement Com- 
pany thus becoming one of the largest 
Wisconsin operators in the lime and 
cement industries. 





The Kersey-Carr Company was re 
cently organized in Greensboro, N. Cu 
with a capital of $50,000. The com 
pany will deal in crushed rock. 
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How DoYou Handle Lime? 


Like 
































Above—the old-fashioned system of drawing the kilns by 
hand, piling the lime on the floor, and carting to crushers or 
cars in wheelbarrows. 


Below—the modern and up-to-date Link-Belt method (part 
of our equipment furnished the Riverton Lime Co., Riverton, 
Va.), where the lime is handled by machinery from the kilns 
tooverhead storage bins, and thence to shaker screen, which 
delivers to crusher, box car loader, or barrows, all with a 
minimum of labor, expense and increased output. 


Let our engineers suggest a layout for. your plant. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


CHICAGO—329 W. 39TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA—HUNTING PARK AVE, AND P. & R. RY. 
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Kentucky Highway Con- 
tractors Organized 


The Kentucky Highway Contractors 
Association was organized at the Seel- 
bach in Louisville, January 12, with 
the following officers: Geo. N. Eady, 
Louisville, president; Henry Bickle, 
Louisville, first vice-president; George 
Carey, Lexington, second vice-presi- 
dent. The plan is to employ a paid 
secretary and treasurer. 

There were about a hundred con- 
tractors present at the.gathering and 
they had a banquet in the evening. 

Among the features of the meeting 
were addresses by Jos. S. Boggs, Com- 
missioner of Highways for Kentucky; 
H. Green Garrett, chairman of the 
State Highways Commission, and Sen- 
ator White Moss, author of the state 
highway law. 

The most cheering feature of the' 
occasion was the estimate made by 
Engineer Boggs that Kentucky has 
$7,700,000 to. spend on highways this 
year, and will award contracts for 
every penny of that amount provided 
prices are right. This assertion was 
also backed up by H. Green Garrett, 
chairman of the State Highway Com- 
mission, who is a man of wide experi- 
ence and good logic and is earnestly 
interested in the development of the 
state. 

Both strongly advocated a standard 
contract form for estimates and con- 
tracts, and both promised to work 
earnestly and diligently with the high- 
way contractors so long as they play 
the game fair, which it seems is all 
that could be asked of any officials. 





Drier Catalogue 


An interesting new catalogue has 
just been published by the Ruggles- 
Coles Engineering Company, of New 
York, manufacturers of driers. This 
company has had over twenty-seven 
years’ experience in this line, and 
manufactures driers for every pur- 
pose. 

As different materials require dif- 
ferent treatment in drying, eight dis- 
tinct types are manufactured, which 
cover practically the whole field. 
Where there is some drying problem 
to which the standard machine cannot 
be. adapted, the company is prepared 
to design and construct a machine to 
meet the requirements. 

Following are some of the materials 


which can be dried in Ruggles-Coles 
driers: Carbonate of lime, ~ urbonaig 
of potash, chalk, clays, coal, fulle 
earth, glass sand, gravel, gypsw 
lime, limestone, marl, phosphate rod 
quartz, sand, shale, soapstone and 
rock. 





Brown-Portable’s Remar : 


able Success 


A recent investigation conducted by 
the Brown Portable Conveying Ma 
chinery Co. of Chicago has revealed 
that many machines manufactured by 
the concern which have been operat 
ing under the most strenuous condi 
tions from 7 to 10 years, have ne 
spent one cent for repairs of any kind) 

These and other interesting facts 
are contained in the preface to a cata 
log of repair parts just issued by the’ 
Brown Portable Conveying Machinery 
Co., which contains a list of approxi- 
mately 550 parts of the machines made” 
by the company. 

The remarkable record of the Brown | 
Portable Conveying Machinery Com-’ 
pany explains why the company is op 
erating with a full labor force at a: 
time when other concerns are dis} 
charging men. 

The Brown Portable Conveying Ma 
chinery Co. manufactures pilers or ele} 
vators and conveyors of various types, 
and handilifts, as well as other kinds 
of labor-saving handling machinery. 





Recent Patents 


1,363,106. Pulverizer. Frederick B. 
Franks, Bath, Pa. 

1,363,189. Tooth for shovel-dippers. 
Charles H. Mulroney, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1,363,234. Screen. James A. Day, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

1,363,270. Stone-crushing machine. 
Ture G. Rennerfelt, Stockholm, Swe 
den. 

1,363,276. Vibratory screen. Joht) 
C. Schaffer, Tiffin, Ohio. 

1,363,762. Gravel-screen. 
Davison, Lapeer, Mich. 

1,364,349. Dump-car. William 
Burner and James H. Cotton, Colum 
bus, Ohio, assignors to Kilbourne 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,364,531. Crusher. Rene E. 
tier, Paris, France. 

1,364,908. Coal-cutting machill 
William M. Thomas, New York, N 

1,365,598. Mining-machine. 

S. Oldroyd, Knoxville, Tenn. 


James 





